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Italy’s War 


HE Italian attack on Greece runs true to the normal 
type of Axis aggression. The aggressor has repeatedly 
guaranteed Greece’s neutrality, the most recent occasion 
being but four months ago. Thereafter, the usual campaign 
of lies and abuse was launched, troops were massed in 
Albania, and now invasion is justified on the grounds that 
Greece has violated her own neutrality in the interests of 
Italy’s enemy. Only in one or two particulars does the 
Italian attack offer variations on the general theme of 
aggression. ‘The time of year is unusual. A campaign in 
mountainous country, launched on the threshold of 
November, must be certain of a very speedy success if it is 
not to end in the snowdrifts. The half-heartedness of the 
first air attacks is in singular contrast to the murderous 
bombing of Rotterdam, and little use appears to have been 
made of parachute attack and air landings. And the whole 
procedure of an ultimatum with a time limit is surely 
retrograde. Germany invades before the ultimatum is dis- 
patched or, at the latest, in company with it. True, Italy, 
attacking at 5.30 on the morning of October 28th, did so 
half an hour before the ultimatum was due to expire, but 
at least General Metaxas had five hours in which to decide 
that Italy’s demand to occupy certain—apparently un- 
specified—bases was tantamount to a declaration of war 
and to order general mobilisation. 

The most obvious Italian plan of campaign would be a 
drive from the Koritza front over the mountain road 
towards Edessa and on to Salonika. According to Italian 
reports, the town of Breznica, at the junction of the Florina 
and Kastoria roads, has been taken and if Italy continues to 
confine herself to this rather limited objective, it will be in 
keeping with her policy in recent months of avoiding any 
direct engagements with the British Navy. Attempts to 
land on the Ionian islands or in Crete would expose war- 
ships and supply ships to British naval and air attack, 
whereas the consolidation of Italy’s position at Salonika 


might enable the Italian Navy, operating in relative safety 
north of the Dodecanese, to establish its control in the 
intervening Greek islands and to dominate the A‘gean and 
the approaches to the Straits. 

The Greeks’ power of resisting the Italian onslaught is 
difficult to gauge. When fully mobilised, the army is 
roughly 600,000 strong, and it is doubtful whether the 
Italians have more than 200,000 men in Albania. But the 
inferiority in armament is manifest. Greece has only 140 
aircraft, and the army’s equipment, though modernised, is 
hardly on a scale to resist mass attacks launched by a Great 
Power. Rumours that Germany, too, has divisions in 
Albania have not been confirmed, but are a grim reminder 
of the odds against successful Greek resistance. 

Greece does not, however, stand alone. Great Britain 
has already gone to her aid-in fulfilment, first of all, of the 
guarantee given last year, but also in recognition of the 
fact that in striking at Greece the Axis is in reality striking 
at the British position in the Mediterranean. Within the 
larger strategic problem of the war as a whole, the pur- 
pose behind the timing of the Italian offensive is even 
more difficult to assess than in its local aspects. From the 
Axis standpoint, although Greece’s economic resources, 
discussed on pages 558-9, offer little bait, the occupation 
of the country would offer certain advantages; in the 
Balkans, the process of encircling Jugoslavia would be 
complete, while the extension of Italian power to the 
frontiers of Turkey, coupled with Germany’s growing hold 
on Bulgaria, might well immobilise Turkey—as Jugo- 
slavia has been immobilised—and deliver up the control 
of the Straits without any resort to force. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, the seizure of Crete, by 
closing the narrow Crete-Bardia line, might confine the 
British Navy to the eastern basin, and thereby open up 
the vital supply route between Italy and Libya, which has 
so far been at the mercy of British submarines and aircraft. 
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Crete might also serve as a useful stepping stone en route 
tor Syria, and its possession might render easier the occu- 
pation by air of Britain’s exposed Near Eastern flank. 
Again, the diversion of Britain’s attention and of her air- 
craft and warships from the defence of Egypt fits well into 
the general Axis technique of “ the indirect offensive.” Ii 
the British defence were weakened by dissipation oi its 
fighting power, Graziani might strike in the western desert, 
while the Germans pui their pressure on General Franco to 
draw Spain, and with her Gibraltar, into the conflict. 

All these are possibilities. But it must be remembered 
that their fulfilment demands from Italy a willingness to 
take risks and commit herself to hazardous combat to 
an extent out of all proportion to any prowess she has ex- 
hibited hitherto. It is possible that the Turkish objective 
may be achieved, for the attack on Greek independence 
is probably Turkey’s iast chance of fighting effectively in 
defence of her own. The outcome of the tug-of-war be- 
tween King Boris’s genuine desire for neutrality and the 
Germanophil tendencies of Bulgaria’s wild men is still un- 
decided. On the outbreak of war, the summoning of the 
Sobranje was postponed, but King Boris read his Speech 
from the Throne, again underlining his desire for genuine 
neutrality. But the Italians are stirring up trouble in Mace- 
donia and the Germans are quietly reinforcing what will 
soon amount to a virtual occupation. At the same time, the 
tone in the German press towards Turkey is aggressive 
and effective German aggression against Turkey can only 
be launched from one quarter. The situation in Bulgaria is 
thus extremely precarious, and it may well be that the pas- 
sive role adopted by Turkey—that of discouraging any act 
of aggression on Bulgaria’s part by a strong show of force 
on the Thracian frontier—should be complemented, if it is 
to be effective, by more active participation in other battle 
zones. Greece, Turkey and Great Britain are known to be 
in consultation; but so far there is little to suggest that 
Turkey has gauged the measure of the crisis and of her 
own jeopardy. 

But in so far as the attack on Greece is designed to 
destroy Britain’s power in the Mediterranean and to render 
Graziani’s task more easy, the possibility of an Axis success 
is far more uncertain. A crucial point is the seizure of the 
Greek islands. If Italy can seize them, so can we, and we 
should have the inestimable advantage of doing so in co- 
operation with their inhabitants. In a race between Italian 
forces from the Dodecanese and British forces from 
Alexandria, the Italians’ advantage in distance might well 
be offset by the resistance of Crete, where parts of the 
Greek army are stationed. If Great Britain succeeded in 
establishing herself in the islands of Greece or even on the 
Greek mainland, the result of the campaign would be a net 
loss for the Axis. Italy is, after all, already in possession 
of a group of Aégean islands. Rhodes could already provide 
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a stepping stone a hundred miles nearer to Syria than 
Crete. For us, an A¥gean foothold is pure gain. Crete is 
barely a hundred miles from the Dodecanese, only two 
hundred miles from the Libyan coast, and hundreds of 
miles nearer the Italian mainland than any of our Egyptian 
bases. If the offensive launched in Albania were to render 
possible concentrated British air attacks upon Rome, we 
could wish Mussolini joy of his Greek mountains. The 
tables would have been turned. 

Indeed, the new field of action which has suddenly been 
opened up to us in the Near East is on such a scale that 
one is tempted to ask whether the outcome of the Italian 
ultimatum did not come as an unpleasant surprise to Rome 
and Berlin. ‘the Balkans’ history in the last two months 
has been on the whole a melancholy chronicle of capitula- 
tion. No obstacle has been placed in the way of the passage 
of troops and the occupation of strategic points. The pro- 
cess is complete in Hungary and Roumania, Bulgaria is 
threatened, Jugoslavia has abandoned her Danubian rights. 
Now it is remarkable that Italy asked of Greece only 
what in other countries had been so often conceded—the 
right to send troops across Greek territory and to occupy 
certain strategic points “without prejudice to Greek 
sovereignty.” Is it fanciful to suggest that Greece’s refusal 
and determination to fight were the last reaction expected ? 
Other factors bear out the supposition—the date, the delays 
and uncertainties of touch evident in the first Italian 
offensive, the lack of preparatory propaganda in Italy, 
even the reported presence of three Lufthansa aeroplanes 
on the airfield at Tatoi. Or even if the Axis Powers took 
into account a show of resistance, clearly they are bank- 
ing on its immediate collapse. Germany has innocently 
feigned ignorance of the whole manceuvre, and while 
Hitler was conferring with Mussolini in Florence, the 
German Minister in Athens was making a show of asking 
for information about the whole incident. This preliminary 
demonstration of ignorance has been followed by a spate 
of rumours of a rift within the Axis—Italy breaking out 
on her own and Germany vainly trying to patch the matter 
up with a compromise solution. And these naturally lead 
to rumours of a German offer of mediation. Backed with 
the assurance of British aid, the Greeks are most unlikely 
to swallow the bait, but it is a new and interesting ex- 
periment in disintegrating tactics, a new light on the in- 
finite variety of Hitler’s destructive genius. 

The Greeks’ decision to resist in spite of the tremendous 
and obvious odds against them of itself deserves the 
utmost aid their British ally can give. But if, in addition, 
Greek resistance has upset Axis calculations and _ has 
launched Italy upon a war she did not mean to fight, there 
is all the more reason for Britain to strike back with all the 
force she has at her command in this new theatre of war, 
and with all the speed, weight and daring she can achieve. 


Imperial War Economy 


NE answer to the Italian threat to Athens—and 
Alexandria—is being sought in Delhi. There, repre- 
sentatives of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, East Africa, Hong- 
kong, Malaya and Palestine are discussing the “ more effec- 
tive integration” of their economic resources. When Italy 
came into the war in June, spreading the conflict to the 
Mediterranean and Africa and placing Britain’s inner 
trade route to the East in jeopardy, it was promptly 
decided to examine ways and means of supplying Allied 
forces in Eastern theatres of war from Eastern sources. 
The fall of France made the problem graver by removing 
the buttress of French support in the Levant. The assault 
upon Britain, by intensifying the strain on Western sources 
of supply on both sides of the Atlantic, made the problem 
pressing. 

The first aim of the Delhi Conference, then, is to relieve 
the burden at present laid upon British factories. The 
second is to lighten the load upon British shipping, whose 
charge it is to ferry war supplies by the long Cape route, 
through dangerous waters, to Egypt and Palestine. Even 


in the few days that have elapsed since the Conference 
began last week, its task has been rendered more urgent 
by the outbreak of hostilities in Greece and the Aégean. 
It is the duty and the interest of the peoples represented 
at Delhi to give every possible assistance to the British 
and Greek forces who are standing on the Near Eastern 
outworks of their own defences. 

The conception of negional co-operation for the protec- 
tion of the Empire is not new. The scattered character of 
the Commonwealth and ng independent nationhood of 
the Dominions have long caused self-help to be the goal 
in matters of defence. The task now is, in the words of 
Mr Churchill’s message to the Conference, to make that 
co-operation “ more effective”; and, as Lord Linlithgow 
said in his opening address, to act with “ promptitude and 
energy.” 

There has been no lack of Imperial co-operation in the 
first year of war. Men have come from the Dominions and 
India to Britain and the Near East. Canada has served as 
the link between this country and the United States of 
America in the working-out of a common naval and indus- 
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trial plan for the defence of the Atlantic countries. But in 
the main the co-operation has been commercial. It has been 
based upon the traditional conception of a battlefield in 
Western Europe, fed with war supplies by industrial 
Britain and supported indirectly by the flow of raw 
materials and foodstuffs from every part of the Empire. 
The Empire’s foodstuffs have been bought up by the 
British Government. Australian wool; New Zealand meat 
and dairy produce; South African gold; Indian jute; 
Rhodesian copper; Malayan rubber—these and a host of 
other commodities have furnished the sinews of war. They 
have been Britain’s strength in contrast to blockaded Ger- 
many. They have filled in the gaps made by the loss of 
supplies from European farmers. They have been powerful 
counters in the trade with neutral America for dollars and 
aircraft and munitions. 

It would be an error to suppose that the use of com- 
merce as a weapon of defence, within and without the 
Empire, has reached its limit. There is still room to 
organise the growing export industries of India and 
Australia more directly to win foreign exchange or to 
supply needs in the Empire east of Suez which at present 
have to be met from Britain. It is time to realise that an 
export from Calcutta or Sydney is as valuable to the war 
effort as a shipment from Liverpool; and there is still 
scope for more skilful use of the sale of Empire raw 
materials in the world markets which they dominate. 

Even so, it is production rather than trade that must be 
deliberated at Delhi. The assembled countries’ wealth of 
economic resources is being employed, and it is their 
industrial capacity, their power to produce the finished 
goods of war iid commerce, that now needs the most 
strenuous development, if the burden upon Britain is to 
be relieved and if the Eastern theatres of war, of which 
the Levantine front may only be the first, are to find 
support on their own side of the globe. There are obvious 
obstacles. Pittsburg and Sheffield were not built in a day, 
any more than Rome. Moreover, British manufacturers 
have a distaste for the development of rivals within the 
Empire, and Dominion manufacturers in their turn have 
no great eagerness to extend their output and capacity to 
a scale that will be redundant and unprofitable when war, 
the great consumer, goes out of business. 

In the context of a struggle that is life-or-death for 
every part of the Commonwealth, the natural fears of 
manufacturing groups have little relevance. It should not 
overtax the common sense of Imperial statesmen to guar- 
antee the separate corps of their industrial army against 
crippling loss. The sole aim now must be to maximise the 
Empire’s total power to produce the goods of war, and the 
only true barrier is the factor of time, the impossibility 
of creating great arms industries overnight and the diffi- 
culty of recruiting, transferring and training sufficient 
workers. 

In quality, the industry of the Dominions is apt for en- 
lisument. They rank with the United States and Britain as 
the countries whose income per head is highest in the 
world; that is, after the basic necessities of existence have 
been provided, countries like Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand have, like their associates on the Atlantic, the 
greatest margin per worker left for the production of other 
things. In peacetime this margin is spent in maintaining a 
high standard of living, of comfort, convenience and 
wealth; in wartime its proper réle is to be dedicated to the 
common effort. According to the reckoning of Mr Colin 
Clark, Australia and New Zealand not only show the 
highest productivity in the world in the various forms of 
agriculture; they also rank next to the United States with 
the highest real income per head both from manufacturing 
and services—that is, both from making finished goods 
and selling and transporting them. It was suggested in 
The Economist a fortnight ago that “ a belligerent country 
should seek by all the means in its power to transfer labour 
from the service trades to munitions production.” Only 
Britain and the United States exceed New Zealand and 
Australia in the ratio of their occupied population engaged 
in services; in New Zealand nearly a tenth of the entire 
labour force is occupied in transport alone. It is true that, 
in numbers, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, all 
represented at Delhi, together have only 104 million white 
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inhabitants, the same as Canada, and not much more than 
a twelfth of the populations of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
This gives the greater reason why the superior efficiency 
of British and Dominion workmen—due less to any in- 
herent qualities than to the autarkic and blockaded 
economy which Nazi Germany has imposed upon itself, 
with its wasteful and extensive concentration on producing 
goods at home which could be more cheaply and economic- 
ally obtained in trade from abroad—should be deliberately 
applied to war production, and to nothing else that is not 
absolutely necessary. 

It is not just another survey of Imperial resources that 
is most wanted from Delhi, then, but a mutual act of 
dedication, a decision swiftly and effectively to employ the 
labour of the conferring countries on nothing but necessary 
work; and drastic and detailed programmes to transfer 
resources from needless employment to the production of 
as many of the goods of war and export trade as possible. 
It will involve sacrifice, for it will mean inroads into that 
high standard of life which gives the British Dominions 
their special qualities; and it might well be heralded by 
the decision on the part of Britain herself to go further 
than has yet been done in the mobilisation of all her 
resources for the war, and for no other purpose. If there 
is a general awakening at Delhi to the full realities of 
war economics, and if action follows in the supply and 
labour policy of each Dominion, it will be tantamount to 
a victorious campaign. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake to expect too 
much even from the total enlistment of the Empire’s 
industry. The Dominions are relatively small countries in 
population. Those represented at Delhi have no broad basis 
of heavy industry; their progress towards the building up 
of war industries, though appreciable, has not yet made 
great strides; and neither New Zealand nor South Africa 
can yet supply its own local defence needs. Moreover, 
in India, where half as many people again live as in the 
Axis States and their occupied territories together, there is 
not the same factor of superior economic efficiency and 
productivity as in the Dominions. India’s resources are 
indeed vast, but her consumption is very great as well; and 
the great bulk of her people have little or no margin 
above the level of bare necessity. It will be an achievement 
if, in the measurable future, the Delhi States succeed in 
mutually meeting their own requirements, by pooling their 
resources and production and by “ marrying” the defici- 
encies and surpluses of their economies. To that effort and 
to the aid of their defenders in the Near East, the 
Dominions can contribute the capital and labour of their 
“ luxury ” or non-essential industries and services; they can 
concentrate on the manufacture of small arms and 
ammunition, light artillery and shells; where they have 
motor-car factories and electrical and precision engineering 
they can make aircraft and tanks. Indian industry can 
develop in the same way; it can expand its output of steel 
and leather goods; it can aim at the building-up of a 
central arsenal of the Eastern Empire. But for a long time 
the basic contribution of that part of the Empire must 
be materials: wool, lead, zinc, meat, dairy produce, 
chrome, asbestos, jute, cotton, hides, timber, oilseeds, 
rubber, tin and manganese. 

This does not mean that the development of war indus- 
tries in the Eastern Empire is not all-important; rather 
the reverse. At Delhi the common industrial effort is to 
be given new momentum, because the bottlenecks which 
arise from dependence upon British factories and long and 
perilous sea routes have become a serious restraint upon 
the Imperial war effort. The immediate result may be 
modest; but the eventual effect may be decisive. At this 
Conference, there is the chance to do three things: to see 
straight the true principles of war economy throughout 
the Empire; to agree upon at least the outlines of a specific 
programme; and to obtain firm pledges of prompt and 
drastic action. It may be that a fourth step will be needed: 
the setting up of a single, central Economic War Council 
with authority to direct the programme. Such a body is 
probably far more needed than the looser Imperial War 
Cabinet so often asked for; and its institution would be 
another landmark in the development of free co-operation 
within the Commonwealth. 
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Roosevelt and Willkie 


te is always an element of the gladiatorial show 
about an American Presidential election. Hot political 
passions, it is true, are often aroused and great principles 
are frequently at stake. But the election is also a great 
sporting event; it is a match between two personal 
champions, and the stake is the White House. This year, 
more than ever, the interest is concentrated on the per- 
sonalities of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Wendell Lewis 
Willkie. It would not be correct to say that this is so in 
spite of the world’s crisis; at least in part it is because of 
the crisis, since the very urgency of events has compelled 
a certain agreement on policy between the two candidates. 
But it is also because, for the first time, Mr Roosevelt has 
an opponent with personal charm and magnetism equal to 
his own. Mr Willkie is no embarrassed Hoover, no tongue- 
tied Landon. He virtually forced his nomination on an 
unwilling Republican Party, and he has fought a forceful 
and effective campaign. At one point, it is true, his in- 
experience was revealed in a series of blunders and the 
odds against him lengthened; but he has fought back, and 
the signs are that, up to a fortnight before the election at 
least, he was still gaining supporters. 

Presidents are often not without honour save with their 
own electors, and it is not easy for an English observer, 
who can see so Clearly the historical role that Mr Roosevelt 
has been playing, to appreciate the violence of the opposi- 
tion to him. It is an amalgam of many elements. There is 
the world of business, which hates the controls and regula- 
tions of the New Deal and the subsidised competition of 
the Government. There are the isolationists, who distrust 
Mr Roosevelt's open hostility to the dictators. There are 
the natural conservatives, who deplore the attempt to 
shatter precedent and secure a third term in office. Mr 
Willkie has collected supporters from all these groups. He 
has behind him an even more overwhelming majority of 
the Press than Mr Landon had, including such influential, 
sober and sincere journals as the New York Times, which 
is normally Democratic. He has the support of a number of 
conservative Democrats, with Mr Al Smith at their head. 
Mr John L. Lewis has given his blessing, though it remains 
to be seen whether that will carry with it the votes of the 
members of the C.I.O. unions and of the section of “ pro- 
gressive” opinion that has been accustomed to listen to 
Mr Lewis. Perhaps the element of personal rancour was 
too obvious in Mr Lewis’s words, and the paradox of a 
labour leader deserting a Roosevelt for a Willkie too 
great; it may be that Mr Lewis’s support will bring 
Mr Willkie fewer votes than that of Joe Louis, the heavy- 
weight champion and idol of the Negro vote. But these 
accretions to the alliance behind Mr Willkie have stirred 
the President out of his dignified silence. Hitherto he has 
seemed to be conscious that the mantle of history was on 
his shoulders and unwilling to expose it to the perils of 
the hustings. But he has now rediscovered that interest in 
politics and politicians which he seemed to have lost in the 
summer. He has been making a series of fighting speeches 
in the crucial and important states of Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts, and Mr Kennedy has lent his aid 
by denying in the most specific manner that the President 
has committed the United States in any way to armed 
intervention. The odds are still on his re-election; but it 
will be a close thing. 

We in England are rather more than mere spectators at 
this election; our fate is its main topic. Superficially, there 
is little to choose between the two candidates in the ardour 
of their desire to help Britain hold the fortress of liberty. 
If anything, Mr Willkie’s protestations have been the 
stronger, and there is a good deal of substance in his argu- 
ment that he, the successful business-man, would be better 
fitted than Mr Roosevelt, the enemy of Big Business, to 
organise that great increase in munitions production out of 
which alone effective aid to Britain can come. But if he 
were elected, he would not be in office for another two 
months. As with every new President, his early months 


would be absorbed with patronage. New men—and perhaps 
new policies—would be injected into the machinery of 
Anglo-American collaboration, which seems, since the 
destroyer-bases bargain, to have been functioning very 
smoothly. It is very doubtful whether we could afford 
such a hiatus, even if at the end of it the flow of assistance 
were quickened. Moreover, it is a little alarming to observe 
that Mr Willkie conceives of the problem of munitions 
production so exclusively in terms of the sort of organisa- 
tion to which a successful business-man is accustomed. 
It needs more than that; it needs the establishment of 
priorities, the restriction of civilian demand, the mobilisa- 
tion of labour, the rationing of plant capacity and raw 
materials. Is Mr Willkie, whose campaign is based on 
the liberation of free enterprise from present controls, the 
relief of profits from the burden of taxation and the re- 
striction of the sphere of government activity, a better man 
to accomplish this than Mr Roosevelt, advised by men like 
Mr Knudsen, of General Motors, and Mr Stettinius, of 
United States Steel? 

Furthermore, can Mr Willkie’s assertions of support for 
Britain be taken exactly at their face value? There are 
isolationists in his entourage; the senior Republican 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
whose views would have to be taken into account, even 
though, in a still Democratic Senate, he would not be Chair- 
man—is Senator Hiram Johnson; the Republican Party in 
Congress, as Mr Roosevelt has pointed out, has voted 
against both the amendment of the Neutrality Act (which 
alone made possible any aid for Britain) and the Conscrip- 
tion Act. Would Mr Willkie be able to pursue the policy 
he has outlined? He himself, in his passionate desire to 
attack Mr Roosevelt, has been manceuvred into some 
curious positions. He is for giving Britain more help, but 
not by denuding the present stocks of the United States 
Army and Navy. He has attacked Mr Roosevelt as the 
great appeaser; but what is to be made of his own state- 
ment that his first action would be to send an Ambassador 
to Berlin? It would be foolish for any Englishman to 
attempt to influence the American electors. But perhaps 
it is permissible, in an issue of The Economist which will 
not reach the United States until after the election, to en- 
dorse, from the British angle, the comment that the known 
vices of Mr Roosevelt are to be preferred to the unknown 
virtues of Mr Willkie. 

Difficult though it is to distract attention from the war, 
it is not on foreign policy that the election will be decided. 
Mr Willkie’s attack is on domestic matters; his chief slogan 
is “ American Democracy and Free Enterprise are In- 
separable.” In British eyes, it is laughable to dub 
Mr Roosevelt a Socialist, or worse, because of the very 
limited social reforms of the New Deal, or to call him a 
would-be dictator because, having occupied an office with 
far less real power than that of the British Prime Minister, 
he now wishes to retain it for a few more years than 
Mr Asquith or Mr Baldwin was at Downing Street. But 
these things are real issues in America. The New Deal in 
the last four years has lost a fair proportion of its earlier 
attraction. For one thing, it has been less successful than 
in Mr Roosevelt’s first term. Recovery has seemed to be 
marking time and there have been fears that America is 
settling down to a permanent state of under-employment. 
The movement for reform has seemed at times to be more 
like a vendetta against the rich and powerful. The quality 
of the personnel in office at Washington—with several 
notable exceptions, such as Mr Hull, Mr Wallace and 
Mr Morgenthau—has unguestionably declined. 

But Mr Roosevelt’s great strength, as in 1936, lies in the 
opposition. If he has done less than before, it is because 
he has been more successfully obstructed. And does Mr 
Willkie really offer a more promising formula? The 
United States is moving into a period when there will be 
far more obstinate and far more difficult problems for the 
Federal Government to meet than were ever dreamed of 
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before 1932. There is the problem of curing unemployment 
without lowering the standard of living—and meantime of 
succouring the unemployed. There is the chronic problem 
of agricultural over-production. There is the delicate matter 
of the control of credit and the security of the banking 
system. There is the fundamental difficulty of adapting 
American ideas and institutions, formed in a period of 
rapid growth, to the close prospect of a stable population. 
Can these problems be solved by preaching the insepara- 
bility of democracy and free enterprise? It is not that 
Mr Willkie’s slogan is wrong. No country can be a demo- 
cracy unless it ensures the widest possible freedom of com- 
mercial action to its citizens. No democracy can be success- 
ful unless it finds room for adventurous enterprise. These 
things are axiomatic. But is it the réle of the statesman to 


Back to 


FFICIAL statisticians have lately taken great pains to 
sort out the unemployable and partially unemploy- 
able from the total of the unemployed, but no comparable 
effort is made to make the disabled workers among them 
fully employable again. When the Minister of Health spoke 
of “rehabilitation ” in the Commons two weeks ago as 
one of the chief objectives of the medical services in war- 
time, he gave publicity to a word which hitherto has had 
only a specialised and rather obscure meaning. In spite 
of the urgent appeals of doctors and social workers, there 
is no provision for rehabilitation in the health insurance 
schemes or Workmen’s Compensation Acts of this country. 
Rehabilitation has been defined as “the process of re- 
conditioning which will be required in certain cases after 
clinical treatment in order to obtain full restoration of 
working capacity.” It means more than medical recovery; 
it involves not simply patching up the injured person at 
home or at a clinic, but seeing that his ability to work is 
restored. Its importance is not simply humanitarian. It is 
economic; and the bringing back of disabled men and 
women into work with full output and full earnings was 
never more needed than at this stage in the present conflict 
of industrial man-power. 

The methods of rehabilitation, right through from dis- 
ablement to employment again, were described in a 
pamphlet recently put out by the Central Council for the 
Care of Cripples. Specialised clinical treatment (in, say, 
fracture clinics supplemented by orthopedic centres) begins 
the process. Then follows “ reconditioning ” by gymnastic 
exercises, games and occupational therapy, light occupa- 
tions, handicrafts and technical work at the bench. 
Finally, the work is finished off by vocational training 
in training centres, special workshops or residential settle- 
ments. No link in this chain can be left out if the disabled 
person’s capacity to work is to be restored. 

It may well be that the Minister of Health had all this in 
mind last week. A co-ordinating committee on rehabilita- 
tion has already been formed by his Ministry. Actually, the 
first effect of the war was to cut down the scattered facili- 
ties for rehabilitation that did exist; the report of the Cen- 
tral Council for 1939 drew attention to a serious curtail- 
ment; and much work which was developing with promise 
was abandoned. Stanmore Cripples’ College ceased its 
vocational training; some institutions were obliged to move 
out of danger zones; others, like the Robert Jones Memo- 
rial Workshops for Cripples in Liverpool, had to close. 
Staff left to take up war service, and others had to be dis- 
missed for lack of funds. There has been some improve- 
ment. The Lord Nuffield Fund for Cripples has helped 
generously; and 250 places in one training college and 200 
in another are guaranteed by the Central Council. But these 
numbers are derisory in comparison with the scale of the 
problem, the size of which is abundantly shown by over- 
whelming pressure upon the few active institutions for 
rehabilitation and the vocational training centres. The 
trouble is that there is no single central authority with the 
will to lay down and administer a policy. The Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Pensions, the Board of Education and the 
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emphasise them, or rather to reveal the other facet of the 
truth, that democracy will crash in ruins unless some means 
is found by which the State, without infringing the funda- 
mental liberties of the citizen, can turn its attention to the 
problems which it alone can solve? That democracy and 
free enterprise are inseparable is true; but it is far more 
important at this stage of history to prove that democracy 
and communal enterprise are compatible. 

This, for all his mistakes, is the vision that Mr Roosevelt 
has seen. This, for all his charm, his sincerity and his 
energy, is what makes Mr Willkie sound like a voice from 
the past. The judgment that The Economist expressed 
four years ago can still stand: Mr Roosevelt may have 
given the wrong answers to many of his problems; but he 
has at least asked the right questions. 


Work 


Ministry of Labour—all these departments have to deal 
with disabled persons or vocational training in one way or 
another; and only in the Ministry of Pensions, which has 
just taken over the duty of compensating workmen injured 
in air raids, has there been the slightest trace of a rehabili- 
tation policy until the new committee of the Ministry of 
Health was set up. 

Moreover, even the institution of a comprehensive policy 
to rehabilitate the disabled, that is, to restore their working 
capacity, would only be the preliminary step. The goal, 
for the individual and for the community, is re-employ- 
ment, and this is where the economic problem begins. No 
part of our existing legislation places any binding obliga- 
tion upon employers or insurance institutions to secure the 
reinstatement of injured workmen. Partially disabled men 
and women return to the labour market without any aid, 
and unless their old employers take them on, their chances 
of re-employment are slender. Nystagmic miners, for in- 
stance, are fit to do light or surface work, but a few years 
ago it was shown that 56.9 per cent. of partially incapaci- 
tated nystagmic miners had no work at all. This was a time 
of widespread unemployment, but at all times employers 
are afraid of second accidents, of the aggravation of dis- 
abilities, of the development of new troubles through old 
injuries, of higher compensation claims and litigation. 

It is useless to treat and train these industrial casualties 
unless they are given a chance to work at the end. Without 
re-employment, rehabilitation is ineffective. What is the 
solution? One approach to the problem was suggested in a 
recent report of the National Institute for the Deaf. “ If 
it were possible (the report observed) to arrange for the 
possibly increased liability or risk to the employer in en- 
gaging a deaf person to be borne by some special form of 
insurance, there would be less hesitancy on the part of 
industry to absorb the deaf by giving them work which 
they can readily do.” At the end of the last war the Dis- 
abled Men (Facilities of Employment) Act of 1919 made 
provision for employers to be relieved or indemnified from 
any increase in expenditure attributable to employing dis- 
abled ex-Service men; insurance companies undertook to 
insure employers in respect of such men at the general flat 
rate without any increase in premiums; and the Home 
Office agreed with various insurance offices and mutual 
indemnity companies to make payments from the Ex- 
chequer to cover any increase in expenditure on compensa- 
tion or damages in these cases. This Act might well be 
extended now—at the least to cover all workers hurt in air 
raids but employable after recovery. It is true that very 
few claims have been made under this measure, but that 
does not prove that it was not needed. Rather it might be 
that the employment of disabled men was facilitated by its 
provisions, and that in the event the fears of employers 
about taking them on were shown to be groundless. 

Treatment for the injured workman, rather than charity; 
insurance for the employer, rather than exhortations—the 
rest is the task of the labour exchanges, for it is a grave gap 
in the mobilisation of men for war work that skilled and 
able workers should be lost to industry by disablement. It 
is a financial loss to the community, as well as a technical 
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one, at any time. The British Hospitals Association recently 
calculated that industry could be saved about £2} millions 
a year simply by the substitution of proper hospital treat- 
ment for fractures in place of insufficient treatment at home, 
even on the assumption that the number of total and 
temporary disablements was only reduced by a fifth. An 
inquiry by the British Medical Association recently showed 
that, of the fracture cases investigated, only one per cent. 
of those treated in special fracture clinics, but as many as 
37 per cent. of those treated otherwise, were permanently 
incapacitated—and, out of the 200,000 fracture cases a 
year normally treated by the hospitals of this country, only 
$0,000, a mere quarter, are treated in specialised depart- 
ments. The wastage of men and money is wanton. 
Dr Nicoll, in a recent news sheet of the Central Council, 
points out that if there are 200 preventible cases of miners 


NOTES OF 


Germany’s diplomatic activity of the last three weeks 
is beginning to take on a certain shape. In Eastern as in 
Western Europe it has had the character of “ mopping up ” 
operations. An attempt has been made to tie up the loose 
strings of diplomacy into a neat new “ European Order ” 
which could be presented to the world as a fait accompli 
awaiting only Britain’s acknowledgment of the uselessness 
of war to transform it into an unbombed millennium of work 
and plenty. The advantage of achieving some such har- 
monious picture before the Presidential Election was obvious 
enough, given America’s sensitiveness to “ war-mongering,” 
and it would at the same time have placed the onus of 
further destruction upon Britain and condemned the British 
people to a winter of disintegrating stalemate. The nego- 
tiations with France and Spain were accompanied by per- 
sistent rumours of a peace offer, and at one point the Reich- 
stag was almost summoned to yet another “last appeal to 
reason.” But the loose ends have not gone into the neat knots 
which were expected. Only in France has real headway been 
made. Spain still hesitates, and in the South-East something 
like a first-class diplomatic blunder seems to have followed 
from Greece’s decision to fight. The truth is that Hitler can- 
not reverse the order of victory. He cannot consolidate 
Europe and get Britain out of the war by the spectacle of a 
functioning “new order.” He must get Britain out of the 
war; in other words, defeat her. Only then can he begin to 
plan for his Brave New Europe. 


* * * 


France on the Verge 


The fate not of France but of French honour hangs 
in the balance. France itself is safe in our keeping for, as 
the King assured Marshal Pétain in his recent message, 
France will share in our victory. But in the meantime, Hit- 
ler’s skill coupled with the abject mentality of the Laval 
clique may well conspire to bring France to unimaginable 
depths of degradation. We must recognise the diabolical 
genius with which the German conquerors have set about 
the defeat and disintegration of France. The technique was 
worked out years ago—in the writing of Mein Kampf in 
the prison at Landsberg. “ A shrewd conqueror will always 
enforce his exactions on the conquered only by stages. Then 
he may expect that a people who have lost all strength of 
character . . . will not find in any of these acts of oppres- 
sion, if one be enforced apart from the other, sufficient 
grounds for taking up arms again.” France’s position to- 
day is exactly described. The armistice terms were light in 
territory, but were compensated by the cost of occupation, 
the condition of the prisoners of war, the systematic plun- 
dering of French resources. Now peace terms are under dis- 
cussion. Various accounts suggest that, this time, territorial 
claims will be serious, but the mitigation of the Vichy Gov- 
ernment’s difficulties over prisoners, food supplies and re- 
parations are being used as baits to secure acceptance. The 
old French leader is bewildered by this judicious mixing oi 
threats and concessions, by these still provisional settle- 
ments—for further revision is forecast for the end of the war 
—these vague terms designed to mask outright expropria- 
tion: an “international zone” from Switzerland to the 


Channel ports for example, or a “ joint mandate” with the 
Axis for France’s Colonial Empire. He has seen—or rather 
the Germans have shown him—the misery in the prison 
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reduced to light work by fractures in a year, the capital 
loss to the industry in compensation payments is 
£100,000, while the cost of setting up a rehabilitation 
centre capable of dealing with 200 such cases is a mere 
£3,000 or so. 

The cripple begging in the streets has been practically 
banished from the public eye already; but the real problem 
is not solved simply by keeping cripples at home or in 
institutions. Their place, for their own sake and the com- 
munity’s, is in factories, workshops and offices, living useful 
and independent lives. These men have a right to rehabili- 
tation and work; the nation needs their services; and all 
men and women who expose themselves to the risk of 
injury at work are entitled to a guarantee that they will 
be made fit for work again, if humanly possible, should 
they be unfortunate. 


THE WEEK 


camps in occupied France. The food shortage, thanks to 
Nazi plundering, is alarming. The French State, with its 
agriculture stripped and industries at a standstill, cannot 
meet the costs of occupation. If we are to judge by Marshal 
Pétain’s broadcast to the French people, it is a German pro- 
mise to alleviate these hardships that has led him to accept 
“ collaboration in principle.” 


* 


But this compromising readiness to collaborate in Europe’s 
“new order” of slavery and exploitation does not only 
spring from Hitler’s skill in confusing the issue. Pétain is 
surrounded by evil counsellors. Laval is now Foreign 
Minister and is already in Paris to turn the agreement in 
principle into concrete terms. He has apparently only one 
desire—to conciliate France’s new masters by the most ser- 
vile compliance with all their demands. France, he has argued 
in his Moniteur, cannot stand alone. Britain’s power is wan- 
ing. There is only one alternative—willing and trustful col- 
laboration within Germany’s new Europe. From accepting 
the necessity of conciliating the Nazis, it is a very short step 
to accepting the necessity of buying their goodwill with large 
portions of French colonial territory, with air and naval 
bases on the Atlantic coast, with the remainder of the French 
fleet. To all this Laval will have no objection. Since his 
aim is to “cash in” on Hitler’s European racket, he is in- 
different to the entrance fee which the gangsters extort. 
French land, French lives, French honour belong to a for- 
gotten past. Yet even if Laval’s memory is so short, it is 
hard to believe that Petain can voluntarily accept the igno- 
miny of dividing the Empire and of co-operating with Ger- 
many against Britain. A struggle has been going on in Vichy. 
The old statesman still hesitates and, although the ultimate 
fate of France does not depend upon his hesitations, the 
immediate fate of the French fleet and the next step in 
Hitler’s strategy in the West undoubtedly do. And his fading 
memories of an honourable independence, his ability to with- 
stand the insinuations of a Hitler and a Laval, his ability 
at so venerable an age even to grasp what is at stake—these 
are the tenuous barriers between France and_ ultimate 
disgrace. 


* * * 


Spain Hesitates 

Hitler’s visit to the Spanish frontier, seen in retrospect, 
contains an obvious element of failure. The Fuehrer, touting 
for help in Western Europe is playing a new réle, and the 
Spaniards have not been slow to read into the first touch 
of uncertainty in German diplomacy the repercussions of 
Britain’s victories in August and September. If Hitler came 
to bribe the Spaniards into the war, it seems that he has 
failed. The Falangist Press has confined itself to the vaguest 
generalities about Spain’s position in the “ new order” and 
there was a significant outburst of “absolute faith and con- 
fidence” in the Caudillo, whose opposition to further wars 
for his exhausted country is fairly generally recognised. 
Perhaps Hitler chose the wrong moment for bargaining. 
The only real concession which he could offer Spain was 
Morocco, but to offer Spain French Morocco while trying 
at the same time to inveigle France into readiness to col- 
laborate with Germany may well have been beyond even 
Hitler’s diplomatic skill. But if Spain’s voluntary entry into 
the war seems no nearer, there is a certain uneasiness 
among Spaniards lest Hitler should decide to force the issue. 
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Himmler’s visit is generally regarded as a tour of inspec- 
tion—and resented as such. Anti-German feeling is strong, 
particularly in Navarre, where the effects of German pur- 
chases of Spain’s meagre food supplies have been especially 
felt. Yet Hitler retains a great asset—his victories. So long 
as the Germans can impress on people the inevitability of 
their victory, there will always be a host of opportunists— 
Italian, French or Spanish—to argue that to wait for final 
victory is too late. The smaller States must cash in on 
victory in time to share in the spoils. Hitler is playing on 
Spain’s imperial appetite, and the bait will be attractive until 
our ability to smash Hitlerism is more obviously proved. 


* * * 


Quieter London 


Londoners have lately had some relief from bombing. 
The nightly raids have gone on, still in the main with fast 
fighter bombers, but they have been less intensive, and most 
parts of the London area have enjoyed long periods of quiet. 
Perhaps it was to be expected that, when the Italian air 
force first took an official hand in the bombing, quietness 
should have reigned almost supreme; Mussolini’s bombers 
were heavily escorted for their courtesy visit, and they were 
admirably discreet. By day British fighter squadrons still 
prevent all but isolated raiders from penetrating to the 
capital, and the very few bombs that are dropped there on 
cloudy days, though inconvenient and sometimes alarming, 
do no real damage. The Germans’ day losses have lately been 
sharply curtailed by their use of fighters in place of the 
bombers they formerly lost so prodigally; and, on the only 
occasion this week when the old style phalanx of heavy 
raiders reappeared, the ratio of German to British losses 
was once more 4:1. The German plan, since they have 
failed to wear down Britain’s defences by a series of hammer 
blows, would now seem to be to nibble away our fighter 
strength by continuous forays. The line still holds, and our 
fighter strength is growing. At night the raiders on London 
are faced by a barrage vastly improved both in power and 
disposition. But they have not been driven away; and they 
may come back in force any night. London has had 
smoother nights because the Luftwaffe, apart from the 
weather difficulties, which are increasing, now has other 
targets for its intensive form of attack. The crazy hope that 
London could be hammered into panic or despair has 
apparently waned; and there are transport and production 
targets elsewhere that are far more worth attacking, strate- 
gically, than the hospitals and homes of London. The fact 
is that the German air offensive has met frustration every- 
where. It has not yet been besten off, but it is still beating 
the air—and nothing else. 


* * * 


Traffic Experiment 


For a long time pundits have maintained that the 
traffic of Inner London could be eased and loosened by the 
institution of fast road services exclusively to carry pas- 
sengers non-stop to and from the near suburbs. The trans- 
port hitches due to bombing have done what argument failed 
to achieve. The scheme is being tried. Buses on ten routes 
are running express between fixed points on the rim of Inner 
London and the city’s centre; and four Green Line coach 
services, hitherto run right through London between country 
termini, will operate as “ shuttles,” running with fixed stops 
into London and out again to their start. Two thousand 
buses have been enlisted from the provinces. It is evident 
from the working of any Southern Railway terminus in Lon- 
don how the non-stop trains to outer suburbs drain away 
great masses of travellers swiftly and regularly. Given the co- 
operation of the public and provided the suburban picking- 
up and clearing points are well-chosen and served with 
sufficient buses, the new plan should work with similar, if 
not comparable success. This experiment should be only the 
beginning. The haphazard knocks given in air raids call for 
an elastic transport system able to adjust itself to sudden 
calls, and the express buses, while a promising start, will 
still have something of the rigidity of the old-style tram 
Service. Something after the fashion of an omnibus-taxi 
plying for hire might not be unserviceable. The belated 
announcement that information officers will be posted at key 
Points to advise about alternative routes that are accessible 
and untroubled is very welcome. The traveller has been left 
too long to find his way through the Blitzkrieg by the light 
of nature; on the Underground systems he has been helped; 
elsewhere, not at all. The sole aim of every improvisation 
must be to keep passengers and conveyances on the move, in 
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raids as well as in clear periods, and the institution of sky- 
watchers on bus routes, together with the opening of Under- 
ground stations hitherto shut on alerts, should assist 
materially. In the last resort it is not by any of these ex- 
pedients, and certainly not by the device of crowding Lon- 
don’s streets with passenger-carrying private cars supplied 
with extra petrol (though in the circumstances this will be 
extremely helpful) that the problem will be solved. The 
solution will only come by the regular services running more 
speedily and more often—even in periods of danger. 


* * * 


A Post Office Apologia 


Of all the public utility services the one that has come 
in for most abuse since the air raids started has been the 
one which is State-owned and State-controlled—the Post 
Office. The others have shown considerable qualities of im- 
provisation, though there have, naturally, been local break- 
downs, but delayed posts, unobtainable telephone numbers 
and telegrams that are slower than letters have been general 
and continuous. The Postmaster-General has now attempted 
to answer his critics. He points out that damage from bombs 
occurs to underground telephone cables as well as to gas 
mains, and that repair is a complicated process which is 
carried out as soon as possible. Moreover, traffic in tele- 
phone calls and telegrams is heavily increased in raid 
periods. Mr Morrison emphasises that the entire Post Office 
staff is trying, under peculiarly difficult, and often dangerous, 
conditions to maintain an essential service as efficiently as 
possible. Certainly, nobody wishes to cast aspersions on the 
courage of the employees, and the technical problems are 
fully realised; and in the actual work of repair the aid 
that can be given by signalmen from the Army will be in- 
valuable, for there is a perceptible shortage of skilled tech- 
nicians in the face of sudden and scattered damage. But the 
public has a right to ask whether all these postal delays 
are inevitable, and why, even when there is no air raid, it 
is at times quite impossible to obtain an answer from toll 
or trunk operators. 


* * * 
War Economy 


At Manchester last week-end the new President of the 
Board of Trade took the nation somewhat to task. We were 
not yet making sufficient sacrifices in the routine matters of 
life, he said. Individuals must accept sharp restrictions of 
supplies and endure taxes imposed to cut down their con- 
sumption, Mr Lyttelton, of course, is right, and it is re- 
freshing to hear this doctrine from Ministers instead of pro- 
mises of greater comfort. If we are to make full use of 
our resources for the war, and especially if we are 
to harness completely the superior efficiency of our 
labour force compared with that of the enemy, whose 
autarkic system is extremely wasteful of both men and mate- 
rials, we must devote far less of our energies than we are 
doing to pursuits that are not strictly necessary—to non- 
essential manufactures and to those conveniences of selling 
and distribution that are dispensable. Where Mr Lyttelton 
was wrong was in his suggestion that the obstacle to these 
Sterner ways was the reluctance of the public to accept 
discipline. There are grumbles, no doubt, and there are ob- 
durate vested interests in the ranks of both labour and 
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capital; but the fons et origo of our comparatively sluggish 
progress in the economic war lies higher up. 
* 


For a year, our Governments have shown timidity in this 
matter. They have given no convincing lead, and they have 
expected the eking out of men, materials and plant that is 
only possible if their use for civilian purposes is severely 
reduced to be obtained by what Mr Lyttelton called “ self- 
imposed ” discipline. This is nonsense. The individual con- 
sumer, the individual workman, the individual employer 
—none of these can see the nation’s war economy in the 
round. To leave the great change-over from total peace to 
total war to their struggling efforts is just to drift. Every- 
where the story is the same: there is no national programme 
for the release, transfer, training and employment of the 
labour at present in needless jobs; there is no wages policy; 
there is no total mobilisation of productive industry for 
munitions work; closing of the financial gap is left in- 
equitably to disparate individual effort. Mr Lyttelton spoke 
of the “sinister and formidable” planning of Nazi Ger- 
many. But it is not formidable because it is sinister. The 
Nazi war economy is formidable simply because, to a 
greater extent than ours, it does achieve the allocation of 
Germany’s resources to the greatest effect. We have no need 
of Gestapo or S.S. methods to do the same. What we do 
need, on the part of those who rule us, is as clear a per- 
ception as Germany’s of the real character of the economic 
problem in wartime; and plain instructions from them how 
to solve it—not exhortations. 


* * * 


Cost-of-Living Index Recovers Prestige 


The trade unions, apt to belittle the official cost-of- 
living index in times of falling prices because it is out of 
date—it is based largely on the average expenditure of 1,944 
urban working-class families as ascertained by the Board of 
Trade in 1904—have rallied enthusiastically around this 
despised and tattered standard since the outbreak of war 
initiated an upward movement in prices. Union after union 
has sought to protect the purchasing power of its members 
by linking wage rates to the Ministry of Labour’s index; 
and this has meant steadily rising wages. There is another, 
and more rational, reason for the recovery in the prestige of 
the index. The index had ceased to be representative in the 
years before the war, owing to the rise in the standard of 
living and the changes in the distribution of family expendi- 
ture and its widening. But we now have to reduce con- 
sumption, not simply below its level before the war, but 
to the level consistent with the maintenance of health and 
efficiency. And, as the old index is based on the simpler way 
of living before the last war, and since we shall in any case 
have to give up many of the trimmings added in the interval 
—the criticism that it does not include silk stockings among 
its constituent items has already been answered by the pro- 
hibition of their sale next month—the index has once more 
become a much more accurate guide to changes in the cost 
of living of working-class families, even though it is still 
far from being really representative. Instead of publishing a 
new index, based on the investigation into working-class 
budgets in 1937 and 1938, the Government might do well 
to consider the construction of an index measuring changes 
in the cost of the items required for the maintenance of the 
nation’s health during the war. Such an index might be 
invaluable to the Government for the introduction of mini- 
mum wages and family allowances and, in case of need, it 
would provide it with a handy measure for skimming off 
incomes in excess of the minimum standard, either by 
taxation or compulsory saving or both. 


* * * 


Russia Looks On 


The Italian attack on Greece is being watched with 
caution by the States lying to the East. Russia has committed 
herself to nothing—unless Red Army praise of Britain’s naval 
control in the Eastern Mediterranean can be taken as a semi- 
official approval of Britain’s willingness to aid Greece. Cer- 
tainly the Axis threat to the Dardanelles cannot be a matter 
of indifference to Russia, but German circles have recently 
expressed their confidence—based on the Roumanian venture 
—in their ability to persuade Russia to join in a redivision of 
the Middle East. It is the old technique. Germany’s encroach- 
ment on Russia’s sphere of influence has been by stages and 
it is still proceeding by stealth and under cover of collabo- 
ration. Russia is therefore at a loss over the point at which 
a stand should be made. And each time no stand is made, 
the chances of making an effective one next time are lessened. 
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Schulenberg is back in Moscow with plans and blandish- 
ments and Russia has been permitted to gain her point over 
her representation on the Danubian Board of Control. The 
new Japanese Ambassador has also arrived and if the Jap- 
anese press gives any indication of official opinion in 
Tokyo, then Japan’s readiness for bargaining and negotiation 
is greater than at any previous time. Some reports even sug- 
gest concessions in the delicate sphere of the Siberian 
fisheries. The aim in all this is transparent. Russia is to be 
persuaded to recoup herself in Iran for her loss of 
freedom of action in East and West. The decadent British 
Empire is to be the prey—and its satellite, Turkey. Turkey 
may well be the crux. If Russia can be persuaded by the 
Triangle to place an embargo on Turkish intervention in the 
struggle for the Near East, then Turkey, threatened by Ger- 
many through Bulgaria and by Russia in the rear, will be 
reduced to the impotence of encircled Jugoslavia. Russia’s 
relations with Turkey have improved of late, but Russia has 
made not the slightest sign of desiring to break the German 
alliance. And if an Axis advance to Syria and the oil of the 
Near East is the only alternative to an Axis drive through 
the Ukraine to Baku and Batum, Stalin must prefer to sacri- 
fice other people’s territory rather than his own. 


* * * 


The Czechs’ Independence Day 

The meagre reports which come from the Protectorate 
tell an unrelieved tale of misery and oppression. The policy 
of exterminating together with Czech political independence 
all trace of an independent Czech culture which was inaugu- 
rated by the closing of all institutions of higher education 
after last year’s Day of Independence has been carried on 
with vigour all through this year. It is, in a sense, an old 
policy, for in the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Czechs’ 
struggle for independence was intimately bound up with the 
language question and governments could fall in Vienna 
over the changing of a street name or the dismissal of a 
schoolmaster. To-day more brutal masters than could ever 
have been dreamt of in the liberal atmosphere of the old 
Habsburg regime are once more putting up German street and 
place names, forcing German into the Czech schools from 
the lowest classes to the highest, abolishing Czech text books 
and histories and endeavouring to put on everything the uni- 
form stamp of a debased Germanism. And the new barbari- 
sation is accompanied by a scientifically conceived exploitation 
unknown to a nineteenth century, far gentler in spite of all 
its economic liberalism and laissez-faire than the new system 
of State plunder. Food supplies, raw materials, man-power, 
are swept off to the Reich. In return, emigrants from the 
Baltic countries come to settle on Czech lands, the admini- 
strative posts pass to Reichsdeutschen, the management of 
those industries that remain is gradually transferred from the 
hands of “untrustworthy” Czechs. Yet the memory of 
Austria-Hungary is in a certain sense encouraging. Germany 
is always a hard master, but the Czechs still exist. Nothing 
has wiped them out. Short of physical extermination, nothing 
can; and it is apt and fitting that their second Day of Inde- 
pendence spent in captivity should have been signalised by 
two events which point to a future liberation. On October 
25th, Great Britain concluded a military agreement with 
the Provisional Government of her Czech ally and on the 
Day itself, October 28th, R.A.F. bombers systematically 
bombed the Skoda works. 


* * * 


Test Case in India 


While representatives of the Commonwealth and Empire 
are holding their conference on Eastern war supply prob- 
lems at Delhi, Mr Gandhi is intent upon making the freedom 
of pacifist speech the crux of the conflict between Congress 
and the Government of India. In their recent interview, the 
Viceroy refused Mr Gandhi’s plea for immunity for pacifist 
utterances if they were calculated to impede the prosecution 
of the war; all he could allow was freedom of speech and 
conscience as they are guaranteed and limited by British 
law. Now the Mahatma has carried his campaign—to secure 
more licence for Indians than Englishmen have, or ask for— 
a stage further. Significantly, he has not called for general 
disobedience; he has repudiated any wish to embarrass the 
Government; and he still believes that an understanding can 
be reached. Instead, he has sent out two champions, Mr 
Vinoba and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, president of Congress, 
to defy the law by making anti-war speeches, and the former 
has been committed to prison—as he and his leader intended 
—for three months. This week, Mr Gandhi has replied 
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characteristically—not by violent protests or menaces, but 
by closing down a newspaper which was forbidden to com- 
ment on the Vinoba incident without first referring to the 
Chief Press Adviser at Delhi. How long Mr Gandhi will be 
able to occupy his cohorts on this sidetrack it is hard to say; 
already there are reports of a disagreement between Mr 
Gandhi and Mr Nehru. To suggest that the vital questions 
of the part of Indians in the war and of their constitutional 
future afterwards could be solved by more lenience towards 
conscientious objectors is absurd. Nor is it in any way likely 
that such a change of policy will occur. So far, Mr Gandhi’s 
characteristic tactics in this dispute have largely immobilised 
his followers, and kept their extremer members out of mis- 
chief. But if he carries disobedience beyond these chosen test 
cases, the position will alter, and the Mahatma, no longer 
able to restrain those who follow, but do not think like, him, 
may find himself responsible for precisely the sort of 
acrimonious struggle that he is presumably seeking to avoid. 
It would be an aid to peace and reconciliation at this stage 
if, from the Viceroy himself or from Westminster, there 
were to come a clear and ericouraging interpretation of the 
Government’s offer to the people of India. 


* * * 


Mr. Menzies’ New Government 

Since the new Commonwealth Government has, after all, 
had to be completed without the inclusion of members of the 
Labour Party, it can hardly be considered as anything but an 
interim body and a rather makeshift one at that. There are 
six new Ministers, three of whom replace those who were 
killed in the Canberra air crash, and the most important of 
them, politically, is Sir Earle Page, Minister of Commerce, 
whose reconciliation with Mr Menzies is one of the few 
fruits of the election. The most important omission is Mr 
Cameron, former leader of the Country Party, an omission 
which removes one of the chief obstacles to any future 
attempt to persuade Labour to join in a National Govern- 
ment. A new Department of Labour and National Service 
has also been formed under Mr H. E. Holt, which is to 
have the same functions as the corresponding British De- 
partment, but which will also study the question of recon- 
struction in relation to manpower and training for civil life. 
The Prime Minister, the Treasurer, the three Service Min- 
isters and the Minister for the Interior will also be members 
of the new Advisory War Council, on which Labour is to be 
represented, and owing to the extra work thus imposed on 
the senior Ministers, two more Assistant Ministers will prob- 
ably be appointed. The difficulty that Mr Menzies has had 
in finding suitable persons to complete his Government in 
the absence of Labour is shown by the fact that he again 
retains the offices of Defence Co-ordination and Informa- 
tion in addition to the Premiership, though he has announced 
that a new Minister of Information will be appointed shortly. 


* * * 


The Release of Internees 


Three more categories were recently added to the 
White Paper giving the conditions under which enemy 
aliens may be eligible for release from internment. Category 
20 covers persons of eminent distinction who have made 
outstanding contributions to Art, Science, Learning or 
Letters, for which still more committees have been set up 
to consider cases; Category 21 covers students at a university 
or technical college; and Category 22 covers any person of 
whom yet another tribunal reports that he has, since his 
early childhood, or for at least 20 years, lived in the United 
Kingdom and that he has lost all sense of nationality and is 
friendly towards this country—it will come as a shock to 
many people to find that aliens with such lifelong connec- 
tions with this country have been interned at all. Since the 
publication of the original White Paper, the new categories 
have been added on the advice of the Asquith Committee, 
which seems to have been guided by an attempt to generalise 
from the individual cases of hardship it has come up against. 
But it is so difficult to generalise in this matter that in 
practice each application has to be investigated individually, 
and it is surprising that in the circumstances as many as 
5,200 internees had been released by the middle of October. 
Unfortunately, the Home Secretary has not given the number 
released under the various categories except for Category 
19, but the time taken in reviewing cases under this Cate- 
gory, which allows as grounds for release active opposition 
to the Nazi system, shows how cumbersome the whole pro- 
cedure is. Up to last week—two months after the category 
was added to the White Paper—applications had been re- 
ceived in respect of 135 persons. The tribunal had held six 
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meetings and considered 70 cases, but in only 17 of these 
were its inquiries complete and its recommendations in re- 
spect of these 17 are still being considered by the Home 
Office. The existence of the categories does, it is true, estab- 
lish a minimum standard of eligibility for release. But 
perhaps there is something to be said for scrapping the 
whole system and reviewing each case—in Category C and 
unconfirmed Category B—on its merits. The same tribunals 
could be used, so that special classes of aliens, such as 
political refugees, would be reviewed by persons sympathetic 
towards them. A general review would, of course, take a 
long time, but not much longer than the present system of 
adding categories at intervals; and for most of the internees 
it would put an end to uncertainty as to their future. 


* * * 


Railway Charges Report 


In fulfilment of the promise given last week by the 
Minister of Transport, the report of the Charges (Railway 
Control) Consultative Committee, covering the second 
application of the railway companies for an increase in 
charges, is now available to the public. It detracts nothing 
from the value of this defeat for obscurantism that the 
Minister had actually revealed most of the facts a week before, 
since it was the strong demand for the report that pre- 
sumably produced the statement to the Press. So far as the 
recommendations are concerned, the full document makes 
two additions to the preliminary information. It gives, as a 
further justification for maintaining season tickets and 
workmen’s fares at the old level, the fact that in recent 
years they have not benefited from reductions, as have other 
sections of the public. Also, in justifying the cut in the 
companies’ demand, it is specifically mentioned that the 
prospect of a quarterly review—at the instance of the com- 
panies—has been kept in mind. For the rest, the report 
consists mainly of the special demands of sectional interests 
and the reasons given for rejecting or accepting them. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In the week ended October 20th, merchant shipping losses, 
due to enemy action, were the heaviest since the war began. 
The figures were: 32 British ships of a total tonnage of 
146,528; 7 Allied ships of 24,686 tons; and 6 neutrals of 
26,816 tons—making a total of 45 ships of altogether 
198,030 tons. 

* 

A Supplementary Estimate is to be presented to Parlia- 
me it, which increases the grant-in-aid to the Central Com- 
mittee for Refugees by £375,000 to £606,000. The limita- 
tion of the Government grant to half the expenditure in- 
curred by the committee will be waived. 

* 


Summer time is to be extended throughout the coming 
winter. The earliest time for black-out will, therefore, be 
5.19 p.m. at Greenwich, but from December 27th to 
January 3rd it will last until 8.38 in the morning. 

* 


In the first six months of the war, members of the Mer- 
chant Navy and Fishing Fleets who were killed by enemy 
action numbered 926. 

* 

The Treasury has announced that Treasury certificates in 
respect of loans made directly to the Treasury free of 
interest will, in the event of the death of the lender, be 
accepted in payment of death duties on the lender’s estate. 
The number of interest-free loans is now 9,839, amounting 
to a total value of £21,851,933. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Ulster at War 


(From our Belfast 


HE Government of Ireland Act, 1921, under which a 
separate legislature and administration were created in 
Northern Ireland, contained the provision : — 

The Parliament of Northern Ireland . . . shall not have 
power to make laws in respect of the following matters in 
particular. ... 

(2) The making of peace or war, or matters arising from 
a state of war. 

The participation of Northern Ireland in the war, and the 
regulation of conditions in the area in relation to the national 
war activity, have thus been matters for the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The measures “ arising from a state of war” adopted 
by that Government have not, however, been identical in 
Great Britain and Ulster. Indeed, the position of Northern 
Ireland in the war has demanded a number of special 
measures and has certainly created a large number of prob- 
lems on account of the neutrality of the southern portion 
of Ireland. Free communication exists between Northern 
Ireland, which with the rest of the United Kingdom is at 
war with Germany and Italy, and Eire which is neutral and 
where diplomatic representatives of the German and Italian 
Governments continue to function. The task of supervising 
passenger traffic across 200 miles of land frontier would 
obviously have presented the greatest difficulty, and it is 
natural that the Government should prefer to control entry 
into Great Britain at the ports rather than entry into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 
regulating passage across the land boundary. As a result, 
Northern Ireland has been in large measure isolated from the 
rest of the United Kingdom. The greater difficulties of sea 
transport across the Irish Channel in wartime would in any 
event have accentuated the special position of Ulster, but, in 
addition, travel between Northern Ireland and Great Britain 
has been severely restricted except on business of national 
importance. Private travel between the two countries has 
been almost completely interrupted, apart from single 
journeys for the purpose of permanent residence in one 
country or the other. 

While measures such as food and petrol rationing exist 
in Northern Ireland on the same basis as in Great Britain, 
it was decided by the Imperial Government that military 
conscription should not be applied in the Six Counties, 
despite the representations of the Government of Northern 
Ireland that similar conditions should apply throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom. A Home Guard has, how- 
ever, been created by the Northern Ireland Government on 
lines broadly similar to the organisation in Great Britain, 
while extensive voluntary recruiting has taken place for the 
various armed forces. Northern Ireland is also being exten- 
sively utilised as a military training ground, and large forces 
of troops are stationed in Ulster. In view of the possibilities 
of the invasion of Ireland, the importance and advantage of 
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Ulster as a depot for troops and an entrepét for war material 
for use in such an eventuality cannot be over-emphasised. 


Big Unemployment 


In the economic field, the war has created difficulties in 
the ordinary peacetime industries of the country. The Lagan 
shipbuilding yards have, of course, been fully occupied, 
while there has also been a considerable development of arma- 
ment production by the engineering firms in the area. It is 
felt, however, that the engineering resources of the province 
have not been fully tapped, and there are numbers of 
engineering workers who have not been absorbed into war 
work. Meanwhile, the general level of unemployment re- 
mains disquieteningly high. The September figures showed a 
total of 73,591 persons unemployed, compared with 63,113 
in August, 1939. 

‘The greatest volume of unemployment is in the linen and 
textile trades, where shortage of raw material has been a 
very severe limiting factor. ‘The unemployment figures at 
September 16th were about 37,000. Before the war the flax 
requirements of the industry were approximately 30,000 tons, 
of which only some four or five thousand tons were home- 
produced. The war has now completely shut off the previous 
sources of supply—the Russian Succession States of the 
Baltic, Holland, Belgium and Northern France. The acreage 
of home-produced flax in 1940 was 46,500, compared with 
some 21,000 in 1939. A greater extension of acreage in 1940 
was hardly possible on account of shortage of seed. This 
difficulty has been overcome by the saving of large quanti- 
ties of seed in the United Kingdom this year, and plans exist 
for the planting of 100,000 acres of flax in Northern Ireland 
next year. The linen industry has been handicapped, not 
only by the shortage of raw material, but also by the sharp 
advance in price. The price guaranteed to the grower by the 
Ministry of Supply for 1941 is some 150 per cent. above the 
pre-war price, while the release price by the Flax Controller 
is even higher. Sales on the home market are restricted, 
other than, of course, for Service requirements, and the flax 
released to the trade must be utilised for export purposes. 
Although the depreciation of sterling in terms of dollars 
has provided some help to the export market, the American 
demand has been sluggish in face of advancing prices for 
linen goods, and it is generally felt that current prices 
represent the maximum that can be obtained. 


Agricultural Revolution 


The principal industry of Northern Ireland is, however, 
agriculture, and here a veritable revolution has occurred since 
the war. Before the war, the tendency of Northern Ireland 
agriculture was more and more in the direction of livestock 
and livestock products, particularly pigs and poultry. The 
area under the plough had steadily declined since the last 
war, and in 1939 was only 470,000 acres, or less than 20 per 
cent. of the crops and grass in the country. Livestock and 
their products accounted for over 80 per cent. of the gross 
output of the industry in 1933-36, and the percentage was 
rising. The principal tillage crop was oats, almost entirely 
used for livestock feeding on farms, but in addition large 
quantities of feeding-stuffs had to be imported, particularly 
maize. A shortage of feeding-stuffs was felt almost imme- 
diately war broke out, and the difficulty in obtaining supplies 
has necessitated a decrease in the numbers of pigs and 
poultry. Just before the war, Northern Ireland was produc- 
ing some 25 per cent. of the bacon produced in the United 
Kingdom, and the policy of restricting pig production has 
necessarily affected the farming community here with parti- 
cular severity. Increasing use is, however, being made of 
home-produced feeding-stuffs, and there has been a very 
great expansion in the ploughed area, principally under crops 
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such as oats and barley for animal feeding, potatoes and flax. 
The area qualifying for the £2 per acre subsidy paid for the 
ploughing up of old grassland has amounted to 265,000 
acres, or nearly 60 per cent. of the total tillage area in 1939, 
and indicates the response of the Ulster farmer to the cam- 
paign for increased food production. 

As previously indicated, “ matters arising from a state of 
war” are reserved subjects with which the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland has no power to legislate. The Government 
of Ireland Act, 1920, also provided, however, for the per- 
formance in Northern Ireland by a Department of the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland of any powers or duties of a 
Department of the Imperial Government. This provision has 
been extensively used, and the Government Departments in 
Northern Ireland have been responsible for the carrying out 
of the provisions of a large number of the Defence Regula- 
tions in their application to Northern Ireland. Moreover, 
the absence of a Regional Commissioner for Northern Ireland 
appears to have left the administration of the area in the 
event of an emergency, or the breakdown of communications, 
a matter for the Ulster Government even in matters which 
are specifically reserved to the Impcrial Parliament. It is in 
the utilisation of the economic resources of the province in 
connection with direct war production that the area is prin- 
cipally dependent upon Westminster and Whitehall. Although 
substantial orders for war requirements have been placed, the 
amount of unemployment is a measure of the extent of the 
unused industrial capacity. 


October 21st. 


Czechoslovakia in 
Captivity 
[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT | 


FREE Czechoslovakia has already celebrated in London the 
twenty-second anniversary of the Republic’s independence, 
an independence which, spiritually at least, still flourishes 
in Czechoslovakia in captivity. Neither political nor econo- 
mic oppression can quench the confidence in ultimate liberty 
that still exists in Hitler’s “ Protectorate.” 

Economically, the country has been squeezed like a lemon. 
Gold and foreign exchange were pounced upon at the time 
of invasion. Foreign markets, which did not want German 
goods, were supplied with Czech goods, but the resulting 
foreign credits were seized. The Czech crown has now dis- 
appeared as an international currency, and the new rate fixed 
for the Reichsmark, Kc. 11.75, gives it an even better pur- 
chasing power than it had previously enjoyed when it was 
fixed at Ke. 10. Not that there is very much left for indi- 
viduals to purchase. Good quality merchandise, which the 
Czechs were accustomed to produce and consume, was 
greedily grabbed by the German soldiers, accustomed to 
Ersatz, and by privileged Nazis who were allowed within the 
Protectorate. For other persons, the frontier was closed until 
these had bought up everything of value. 

Approximately 60 per cent. of the livestock was trans- 
ferred to the Reich, and the output of foodstuffs is very 
poor. The standard of living is falling rapidly. Leather soles 
have been replaced by wooden ones; dress and suit materials 
are almost unobtainable; soap and cooking fats are difficult 
to find; silk stockings and cosmetics are rare; few cars are 
to be seen on the roads. 

Economic troubles might be borne readily were not the 
whole atmosphere poisoned. The Czechs never forget that 
their country is not merely occupied, but occupied by their 
worst enemy, whom they despise profoundly, and whose 
whole outlook is opposed to their own. They feel they have a 
part to play in this war, and they play it. News which leaks 
through always contains some report of men who suffer on 
this quiet battlefield, far from the fighting front. Not very 
long ago, a Czech fitter at the steel and armaments factory 
at Brno, where the Bren gun was first produced, was sen 
tenced to death by court-martial for sabotage, and another 
worker at the same factory was sentenced to five years im- 
prisonment for being in possession of anti-Nazi leaflets. Dr 
Otakar Klapka, Lord Mayor of Prague, has been arrested by 
the Gestapo, and Professor Wenzig, Dean of the Juridical 
Faculty of Prague University, has been interned for working 
against the Nazis. In the first week of September alone, 160 
people were arrested in Prague, and about 500 in the country. 
Some of them were charged with concealing arms, others 
with distributing leaflets. Most of them were former mem- 
bers of the Socialist parties or adherents of President Benes. 
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Trust in Benes 


The trust in President Benes as a liberator is tremen- 
dous. He and M. Jan Masaryk are the most popular figures 
in the Protectorate. There are Czech families who keep the 
Tricolour covered in black cloth, determined not to unveil it 
until they can cheer Benes when he enters Prague in triumph. 

German propaganda naturally makes people nervous, even 
if they refuse to believe its stories and even if they listen, 
in considerable danger, to the B.B.C. broadcasts. But news 
such as this—that 2,000 aircraft set London on fire and de- 
stroyed most of it on August 16th—is bound to be depres- 
sing, especially as many Czechs have relatives in Britain. 
Many more, though, have relatives in Germany where 300,000 
Czechs were taken for forced labour. In exchange, Prague has 
been honoured by the visit of 30,000 Nazis who are to take 
over and organise industry and commerce. If they have to, 
they even pay something for their acquisitions, and here the 

rew Reichsrmark exchange rate comes in handy. 

Czechs whose presence is not absolutely necessary in the 
capital are sent to the country. Soon, the whole nation, more 
or less, will be sent there, as the Germans intend to use the 
Protectorate as a source of foodstuffs only. How they can 
do so will be a problem for them, as in the beginning of 
September the Czech Government reported to Berlin that the 
harvest was expected to be a failure and that there might 
be shortages in the spring. 

Even if spectacular deeds cannot be looked for from the 
oppressed and captive Czechs, their time will come, and they 
can be relied upon. Among the shaky buildings of Europe’s 
“ New Order,” they are a time-bomb, destined to explode at 
the appropriate moment and to bury its architects, its 
builders and its caretakers. 


October 30th. 


Hongkong at the Delhi 
Conference 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT ]} 


AN Official delegation is being sent from Hongkong to attend 
the Eastern Group Conference on War Supplies, which 
opens at Delhi on October 25th. It will be headed by Mr 
D. J. Sloss, C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor of Hongkong 
University, who, as Chairman of the recently-formed War 
Supplies Committee, has been making a survey of the pro- 
ductive capacity of Hongkong’s industries. Shipbuilding 
yards, under British management, are already employed in 
constructing naval craft for the Admiralty, and so long as 
steel supplies are available the stocks need never be empty 
for long. The main source of industrial supply, so far as the 
Delhi Conference is concerned, is in the local knitting, 
weaving, torchlight, rubber footwear and similar factories, 
under Chinese management but in many cases financially 
supported by British commercial firms. These factories can 
supply various items of military stores, and already not 
only the local garrison, but also the military authorities in 
Malaya and Ceylon, have been obtaining certain require- 
ments here. One example of how such local purchases can 
save time and money was recently brought to light by the 
arrival from India of an indent placed several months pre- 
viously. The articles were electric torches which on exam- 
ination were found to be stamped “‘ Made in Hongkong.” 
The outcome of the Conference may have important 
results for Hongkong. There is ample labour for any ex- 
pansion of industry called for, and the necessary finance 
should not be difficult to arrange. The main problem may be 
to secure sufficient raw materials, but there is a possibility 
that Hongkong may work in with Shanghai as a producing 
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unit for the Eastern Group. In that case there would be a 
much larger area of supply available, and certain articles 
might be partially manufactured in Shanghai to be finished 
in Hongkong. The Conference will have to devise 
machinery for securing the supplies and meeting the de- 
mands of scattered units of the Eastern zone, and with so 
many diverse interests concerned the work of co-ordination 
will be no light task. Hongkong, however, is ready to take 
its share in the Empire’s war effort, and there is no reason 
why its financial, commercial and industrial advantages 
should not be used to the fullest extent. 


Trade with Indo-China 


The Tripartite Pact between Germany, Italy and Japan 
has done little to change the existing political situation. The 
occupation of Indo-China is, however, more disturbing. Last 
year, this Colony imported from Indo-China and the French 
leased territory of Kwong-chow-wan goods to the value of 
$67 millions, mostly rice, cattle, pigs and vegetables. Exports 
were over $98 millions, some $65 millions above the exports 
for 1938, made up of many varieties of merchandise, of 
which piece-goods were the most important. The surplus 
above normal requirements was destined for unoccupied 
China. This blockade running is now brought to a standstill, 
and so, unfortunately, is the normal trade between Hong- 
kong and French territory, since, for the present, steamship 
services are suspended. The most serious feature of this im- 
passe is the diversion of rice, which comes here in large 
quantities for local consumption and re-export. The imports 
of cattle and pigs from Kwong-chow-wan were almost en- 
tirely for local consumption, and unless this trade can find 
other channels the food supplies for this Colony will be 
seriously affected. 

Canton has been completely cut off from Hongkong for 
the past eight weeks. Although the river remained closed to 
non-Japanese trade, the weekly passenger steamer connec- 
tions had enabled contact to be kept, and a good deal of 
trade was being carried by the Japanese-sponsored tug and 
lighter service. An epidemic of cholera, both in Hongkong 
and Macao, was made the excuse for the Japanese ban on 
passenger traffic. It is believed that extensive troop move- 
ments in connection with the Indo-China operations were 
the real motive, as the Japanese have a childish dislike of 
foreigners viewing any of their military activities. 


October 4th. 


Canada’s Large Wheat 
Crop 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE first official estimate, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics on September 10th, of the yields of Canada’s 
principal field crops in 1940 forecasts a total wheat crop of 
561,104,000 bushels, which would be 714 million bushels 
larger than the wheat crop of 1939 and only some 54 millions 
short of the record crop of 1928. The 534 million bushels 
allocated to the three prairie provinces, compared with 463 
millions in 1939, was a substantial increase on earlier un- 
official estimates, and was the result of surprisingly favourable 
returns from threshing operations, which are now well ad- 
vanced and which show a high percentage of wheat reaching 
the top grades. 

The estimated yields for the other principal field crops are 
as follows: — 


1939 1940 
(7000 bushels) 
oS cocban sean eee 384,407 405,095 
Dc cnknscsvnniosinsncnnse® 103,147 110,538 
oo cain cys cape 15,307 14,593 
I sc scscoctcapeinente 2,169 3,490 


The production of hay and clover is estimated at 13,716,000 
tons, compared with 13,377,000 tons in 1939. A decline is 
forecast for the yield of autumn fruits, as great damage was 
done to the important fruit crop of the Annapolis Valley 
in Nova Scotia by a hurricane on September 16th; and the 
tobacco crop in Ontario, for which the acreage had been 
sharply cut owing to the loss of export markets, has suffered 
from frost. 

The increase in the prospective yield of the western wheat 
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crop has intensified the storage and financing difficulties. It 
is now estimated that at least 250 million bushels will have 
to be Kept on the farms this winter through lack of elevator 
space, and the Government has decreed a limitation of 
deliveries of wheat by each farmer to 8 bushels per seeded 
acre after the original limit of 5 bushels had evoked strong 
protests. But the grain-growers want to get at least some 
payment for the portion of their wheat which they will hold, 
and various plans were discussed at Ottawa early in Sep- 
tember at conferences between Federal Ministers, on the 
one hand, and representatives of the banks, the grain trade, 
the farmers and western commercial organisations, on the 
other. But a scheme under which the banks and elevator 
companies would make loans to the farmers for their home- 
stored wheat with a limited guarantee from the Federal 
Government was unacceptable to the banks, and another 
scheme through which the Federal and provincial Govern- 
ments would become joint guarantors in arrangements for 
making payments to the farmers was rejected by the latter. 
So the exploration of the problem continues, but a solution 
must be found soon or the King Ministry will become very 
unpopular in the West. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 


The Roosevelt administration, which is notoriously anxious 
to have a treaty between Canada and the United States about 
the St. Lawrence Waterway project signed before the Presi- 
dential election, has recently made fresh representations to 
Ottawa, and it is understood that the latest proposals lay 
special stress upon the power aspects of the scheme in their 
relation to the co-operative defence programme now being 
worked out by the Joint Defence Board. The view in official 
circles at Ottawa is that they represent “a big step forward ” 
to the consummation of the project and that they will receive 
sympathetic consideration from the King Ministry. 

Some difficulty was experienced in getting the full amount 
subscribed for the new Federal War Loan of 12-year 3 per 
cent. bonds, which was offered to the public on September 
9th, and the books had to be kept open nearly two weeks. 
Corporations subscribed on a generous scale, but private 
investors showed a disappointing apathy towards the loan. 
The Financial Post of Toronto estimates that only about 
40 per cent. of the loan was taken up by private investors, 
compared with 66 per cent. of the January loan, and it 
asserts that the promotion of the loan and its publicity were 
inadequate and in some features inept. But it also complains 
that the Government has done nothing to explain its wartime 
financial policy, to make the public appreciate its basic 
factors and to impress upon it why some self-denial is vital. 

The Federal revenues remain buoyant, and their yield in 
August was $54,092,876, compared with $33,516,682 in 
August, 1939, but expenditure for the month totalled 
$90,599,526, of which about $59,250,000 was on war 
account, compared with $28,439,093 in August, 1939. 

Canada’s exports (excluding gold) in August were valued 
at $110,548,015, compared with $110,782,000 in July and 
$75,559,608 in August, 1939. 


September 24th. 


Shorter Notice 


“Studies in Indian Economics.’’ Issued by the Office of 
the Economic Adviser, First Series: Aspects of the 
Indian Tariff. No. 1. 

‘“‘The Burden of the Indian Tariff.’’ By T. E. Gregory, 
D.Sc.(Econ.) and W. R. Natu, B.Sce.(Econ.). Delhi, 
Manager of Publications. 6 annas or 7d. 

The nature of these two reports appears from their titles. 
They represent an effort to examine the problems of the tax 
burden associated with the various classes of duties imposed 
by the Indian tariff in recent years. The de facto burden of 
the tariff is measured by the ratio of yield of Customs Duties 
to value of imports, and is to be distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the level or height of the tariff and, on the other 
hand, from the economic burdens imposed by it. The magni- 
tude of the de facto burden of the Indian tariff has been cal- 
culated for every fiscal year between 1926-27 and 1937-38, 
and the trends are analysed in relation to the three factors 
that can cause a variation in the burden, namely, the absolute 
level of the tariff rates imposed; the price level of imports; 
and the distribution of imports among the various categories 
assessable to tax and between those dutiable and those on the 
free list. The reports are models of the judicious use of 
statistical material, and Dr Gregory, the Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India, is to be congratulated on their 
publication. 
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Germany at War 


(It has been found possible to resume the publication of Germany At War, which is compiled by the editorial staff of The 
Economist from German and neutral sources. It is hoped that the page will appear at frequent intervals in the future.) 


War Insurance.—Germany has not yet introduced 
insurance schemes against war damage similar to that estab- 
lished for traders’ stocks in Britain or to the proposed 
compulsory insurance against damage to property by enemy 
action. German wartime insurance legislation has hitherto 
been restricted to two important fields. As far as life insur- 
ance is concerned, assurance companies are instructed 
to cover the death of all assured persons whose death is 
caused by war (not necessarily enemy) action. This applies 
to both existing and new policies. No extra premium 
may be charged. As long as the companies have reserves, they 
must bear the extra burden. Should reserves become ex- 
hausted, the companies may raise a levy on all assured 
persons. The strain on the companies is extremely heavy, 
but their existence is safeguarded. 


The extent of war mortality is not known. The companies 
do not publish any figures, and the official information about 
losses of life by war action can be accepted only with scepti- 
cism. The results of the companies for 1939 give no reliable 
hint, though a third of that year fell in the war period. The 
reason for this is that there were, apart from the Polish cam- 
paign, no major operations in 1939, and no more than a few 
hundred of the claims of war victims had been finally 
settled by the end of the year. Mortality in Germany during 
the last war was between 40 and 65 per cent. higher than in 
1913. Nevertheless, the companies then stood the strain fairly 
easily, as they were in a strong and stable financial position. 
The years before this war, however, were full of difficulties; 
there were such incidents as the collapse of the Favag 
(Frankfurter Versicherungs Konzern) and of the Lebensver- 
sicherungsgesellschaft Phoenix, Vienna. Some help for the 
companies just now is the fact that the family allowances for 
men called up are fairly generous—they aim at securing to 
the family a considerable part of the conscript’s peacetime 
income. In consequence, regular premium payments on be- 
half of assured soldiers can be expected. As for the insurance 
of property, the authorities, strangely enough, did not think 
it necessary to take special precautions in the assurance field 
for the case of damage by air bombardment. Pre-war policies 
exclude (by the war clause) damage caused by war action. 
But the compulsory cartel of the insurance companies re- 
cently published a statement which in effect suspends the 
war clause, so that war damages would in general be com- 
pensated under existing policies. Circumstances have 
changed, but the argument of the cartel then was that war 
damage up to July, 1940, had been so trifling that the com- 
panies could meet the cost without endangering themselves, 
and the companies, under the existing legislation, are entitled 
to recourse to the Government in certain circumstances. 


* 


Employment.—aAt the outbreak of war, employment in 
Greater Germany (without the Eastern districts) amounted 
to 24.66 millions; of these, 8.13 millions were women. 
Mobilisation caused great changes. The number of women in 
employment had only increased by 200,000 up to June last; 
but, altogether, 1.75 million persons have been gradually 
called up for obligatory work (Dienstverpflichtung, not to be 
confused with the Arbeitsdienst). Under this compulsory 
service any German worker can be put by Government order 
into any job, usually for a period of a few months; and the 
number of this workers’ army was given in the summer at 
about 350,000. Some 250,000 women have come under this 
forced scheme since the beginning of the war, but a general 
extension to all single women and to married women with- 
out children, between the ages of 18 and SO, is intended. 

About half a million foreign workers have been enlisted 
for agriculture, most of them from Poland, Italy, Slovakia 
and Holland. The number of war prisoners doing farm work 
in Germany is still greater, and amounts, according to 
Official statements, to 700,000. In industry, about 400,000 
aliens, recently “imported,” and more than 200,000 war 
Prisoners, are engaged. Some of the prisoners have been 
released (Norwegians and Belgians), but have stayed in Ger- 
many as fully paid workers. There is virtually no unem- 
Ployment. The June figures showed 39,000 unemployed, 
and only 3,500 of these were really able-bodied. 





The strength of all the German armed forces has been 
estimated at nearly ten million men, which would mean that 
there are about 144 million Germans (male and female) at 
work now. To these have to be added one million foreign 
labourers and one million war prisoners, making a total of 
16.5 millions, a third fewer than at the outbreak of war. 
Actually, 10 millions is probably much too high for the 
present strength of the armed forces. A large proportion of 
the men over 40 have been demobilised, and it is not unlikely 
that the armed forces number no more than six to seven 
millions, which would bring the total labour force up to 
over 20 millions. 


* 


Shipbuilding.—A German technical journal reveais 
that one of the biggest shipbuilding programmes in German 
history has been brought to a standstill “‘ owing to the war.” 
At the beginning of the war many merchant ships were 
being built. The Hamburg-Amerika Line alone had twelve 
merchant ships under construction, including a 30,000-ton 
turbo-electric North Atlantic passenger liner and several 
Diesel-electric vessels. Work has now been stopped, and the 
programme which has been abandoned also included eleven 
ships aggregating about 34,000 tons, all of them motorships 
and most of them to be fitted with Krupp Diesel engines. 
Five of these eleven ships were being built at Hamburg, 
two at Kiel, two at Vegesack and two at Lubeck. The per- 
sistent R.A.F. visits to Hamburg and Kiel have put the 
shipyards there out of action, and this is the chief reason 
for work being suspended. 


* 


Norwegian Labour.—The Norwegian authorities, in 
co-operation with the German authorities, have issued a new 
decree to control unemployment which will make a funda- 
mental alteration in Norwegian labour legislation. In future, 
every worker is to be registered and is to be forbidden to 
leave essential work, such as agriculture, forestry, fishery and 
shipping, without permission. Children when at home must 
remain in the same branch of work as their parents. If 
workers are required for other work, the authorities will 
arrange the transfer; and all unemployed persons will be 
sent to work in Germany. A paper published in Norway by 
the German authorities says that_ about 50,000 to 100,000 
workers can obtain employment in Germany. 

Norway expects a hard winter. Free meals for the poor 
have been started all over the country, especially in the war 
ravaged districts. In Namsos, Narvik and Kristianssund, a 
large proportion of the population is being fed in national 
kitchens; and even in Oslo over 3,500 people are fed daily 
in this way. 


STATISTICAL CALCULATIONS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


by E. G. Chambers 
7s. 6d. net 


This book, intended in the first place for students 

of the biological sciences, and in particular for 

students of psychology, explains as simply as possible 

how to perform the calculations involved in the 

commoner statistical methods, and should prove 

useful to anyone who has to make use of elementary 
statistical methods. 


Cambridge University Press 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


E.P.T. Examined—]I 


HE Excess Profits Tax applies to all business profits 
earned since the beginning of April, 1939. Although 
the rate of tax on all chargeable profits over the datum level 
was increased from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. only this 
year, the severity of its incidence, even on the lower basis, 
on businesses with an unfortunate assessment position, is 
being amply attested by contemporary reports. In many in- 
stances, liability for the initial period has not yet been agreed 
between individual companies and the revenue authorities, 
and it may be presumed that the reserves which have been 
made against it have, with customary accounting prudence, 
been estimated on the generous side. Their total, however, 
has frequently been large enough, in conjunction with pro- 
vision made for income tax at increased wartime rates, en- 
tirely to negative any increase in earnings due to wartime 
activity and, frequently, to involve an actual reduction in 
dividends to shareholders. It may be relevant, therefore, 
to examine the way E.P.T. law appears to be working out 
in practice, as illustrated by the published reports of a 
number of public companies, and, in a later article, to sug- 
gest possible ways of mitigating hardships without involving 
an unduly heavy loss of revenue to the Exchequer. 

In the last war, the Excess Profits Duty proved itself an 
excellent “ mopping-up ” tax, against an inflationary back- 
ground. Whether E.P.T. will fill the same rdéle before the 
present war is over is a matter on which opinions may be 
divided. But so far, there have been few outward and visible 
signs of active price inflation. The tax, consequently, is 
being levied, at the moment, chiefly on the financial first- 
fruits of an increased volume of industrial and commercial 
activity. That the increase is due far more to the war (or, in 
the five months between April and August, 1939, to Defence 
preparations) than to any other cause is beyond dispute, and 
no criticism of the principle of E.P.T. has come from any 
section of public opinion—even from ordinary shareholders, 
on whom its impact mainly falls—while debenture and 
preference holders are largely exempt. There is a growing 
body of complaint, however, of the harsh effects of the tax, 
with its present administrative provisions, not on a small 
minority of enterprises whose experience illustrates the ten- 
dency of good laws to make hard cases, but on large groups 
of enterprises from whom a maximum productive effort is 
demanded in time of war. 

Some idea of the high proportion of present industrial 
earnings which is being appropriated by the State may be 
obtained from the published accounts of the United Steel 
Companies for the year to June 30th last. The company, 
which is one of the largest and most efficient of British 
steel producers, set aside £1,493,000 for taxation out of 
profits of £2,246,000. E.P.T. and income tax together, in 
other words, absorbed nearly 70 per cent. of the total earn- 
ings. But United Steel has no reason to complain of any 
exceptional elements in its E.P.T. position; its experience is 
fairly typical of many businesses whose profits were on a 
satisfactory scale before the war, and have subsequently in- 
creased in response to a considerable increase in output. 
How hardly the existing law can bear, however, on a com- 
pany engaged in essential war work, whose E.P.T. basis 
happens to be unfavourable, is illustrated by the case of 
Aircraft Components. Here, the State’s share of total profits 
for the year to March 31, 1940, was 91 per cent., and the 
shareholders’ proportion 9 per cent. The company’s experi- 
ence exemplifies two main defects of the present E.P.T. 
system. The first is penalisation of concerns which were in 
process of development during the pre-war datum years. 
The second defect is the inadequacy of the only alternative 
that is permitted to the company whose profits in the basic 
period were unduly low—namely, the charging of E.P.T. 
on profits above a given percentage on capital—a practice 
which allows only a relatively low and uniform rate of return 
to all trades (with a very slight concession to mining enter- 


‘ 


prises), whatever their respective “ industrial risks ” or cus- 
tomary rates of return on effective capital. Aircraft Compo- 
nents, in its two best years within the E.P.T. standard 
period, earned trading profits equivalent to £18,500 and 
£35,000, respectively. Last year, trading profits were 
£143,000. The earlier figures were entirely unrepresentative 
because the company had not then found its feet. But the 
capital standard offers no way of escape. The company’s 
issued capital (which is all in ordinary shares) is only 
£200,000, on which the maximum allowance of 6 per cent. 
would give an E.P.T. standard of only £12,000. 

The experience of Settle Limes, a limestone and granite 
quarrying enterprise, affords an apt instance of the penalisa- 
tion of foresight by the present regulations. During the 
E.P.T. standard years, the company carried out an extensive 
scheme of reorganisation, largely as a result of which profits 
were subsequently doubled. Last year, the Government’s 
share of total net earnings was 72} per cent. and the share- 
holders’ 244 per cent. 

The latest report of Parnall Aircraft, by contrast, illustrates 
the disadvantages of being “ youthful” before, and indis- 
pensable during the present war. The company has not dis- 
closed its E.P.T. provision for the year to July 31st last, 
but the grievousness of the company’s fiscal burden can be 
inferred from two cognate sets of figures. During the past 
year the stock item in its balance sheet increased in value by 
166 per cent.—from £170,000 to £452,000. Its net profit, 
after taxation, rose by only 10 per cent.—from £80,000 to 
£88,000. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the inadequacy of 
the existing “ capital standard ” provisions is provided by the 
figures of Clifford Motor Components, for the year to 
May 31st last. The total taxation provision was 
£263,000, but the company’s entire issued capital is 
no more than £170,000! 

Other instances of disproportionate hardship might be 
given and company records during the next few months will 
be prolific of them. Special interest attaches, however, to most 
of the examples which have been cited, because the companies 
concerned are operating in vital war industries, where Gov- 
ernment costing of contracts is notoriously efficient—and 
where, consequently, there is strong presumptive evidence 
that increased gross profits, before taxation, stand in direct 
relationship to increased effort. Such profits are, in one sense, 
the most appropriate objective of special war taxation. If 
any profits are “ due mainly to the war,” they certainly are. 
Yet these are the industries where incentives to maximum 
effort and to the elimination of wasteful and unnecessary 
expenditure should count for most. But, under a regime of 
100 per cent. E.P.T. (however reasonable the pre-war basis 
of assessment), all financial incentive is denied, except to 
wage-earners who, unlike managers and shareholders, are 
allowed a higher financial reward for an increased volume of 
output. Doubtless those concerned are as patriotic as the rest 
of their fellow citizens. But, with the best will in the world, 
are they likely to find the eventual transition from war to 
Peace-time production particularly easy, if the liquid re- 
sources which they would normally have accumulated during 
the war, to tide them over, have all been drained away by the 
Treasury? 

The disadvantages of E.P.T. in its present form, in short, 
are at a maximum in the case of companies whose present 
profits bear no direct relationship to pre-war earnings, either 
because the businesses concerned were more or less in an 
embryo state in the datum years, or because their share of 
Government contracts came late in the rearmament period 
or after the actual outbreak of war. For all businesses, E.P.T. 
at 100 per cent., whatever the moral argument in its favour, 
affords a standing temptation to evasion or to slackness in 
costing. And it is calculated to denude businesses of liquid 
funds for use after the war—a disability which will be at its 
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maximum in the case of concerns whose entire production 
has been switched over to war work. In this sense, the argu- 
ment for relaxation is strongest where the quasi-moral case 
for 100 per cent. E.P.T. appears at first sight to be most 
powerful; for the higher the “ war profits” of a business, as 
such, the more difficult will be the ultimate transition from 
war to peacetime production. 
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So much for businesses which are engaged directly in 
war industries or have unfavourable bases of assessment, or 
both. In a second article, the E.P.T. position of a number of 
“normal ” trades, taken as a whole, will be discussed in the 
light of their results before and after the outbreak of war, 
and certain suggestions will be offered for amendment of the 
existing laws. 


Finance and Banking 


Floating Debt Expansion 


The Treasury memorandum giving details of the 
National Debt on October 26th shows that over the pre- 
ceding four weeks £206,893,000 of net new debt was created. 
Of this total, £125,485,000 was accounted for by an ex- 
pansion in the Floating Debt. Details of changes in the 
Floating Debt over the preceding four weeks are as follows: 


Floating Debt 
outstanding on 
Sept. 30 Oct. 26 
£000’s £000’s £000’s 
Treasury bills issued by tender 836,000 840,000 + 4,000 
Treasury bills issued by tap... 1,085,135 1,145,870 -+- 60,735 
Ways and Means Advances by 


Rise or Fall 


Bank of England............... Nil 7,750 + 7,750 
Ways and Means Advances by 
PN ROMINS Ginsecscissccvcees 91,545 69,045 22,500 
Treasury deposits................. 124,000 199,500 -+- 75,500 
TINE weigh cesarcicsncacneexs 2,136,680 2,262,165 +125,485 


The main element in the increase of the Floating Debt has 
been the growth in Treasury deposits. It should, however, 
be noted that the increase of £75,500,000 in this item is 
£5,500,000 less than the amount of new money raised by this 
means during the four weeks in question. During this period 
£5,500,000 of Treasury deposits were paid off. It may be 
assumed that this represents the conversion by one or more 
banks of ‘Treasury deposits into 23 per cent. War Bonds. 
It will be recalled that when this new form of short-term 
borrowing was introduced, it was announced that the lend- 
ing banks would be given facilities for converting Treasury 
deposits into longer term Government issues. The Treasury 
deposits also carry the right to repayment under rebate at 
Bank rate, but it is inconceivable that any bank should have 
been so hard pressed for cash as to claim this expensive right 
at any time during the past month. The next contribution to 
the expansion in the Floating Debt comes from Treasury 
bills, which increased over the month by £64,735,000. All 
but £4,000,000 of this total has come from the issue of bills 
from the tap. It is clear that substantial sales of gold and 
dollar exchange by the Exchange Equalisation Account are 
reflected in this movement. The total of Treasury bills out- 
standing had reached £1,985,870,000 last Saturday, and by 
now their total will no doubt have passed the £2,000 millions 
mark. 


* * * 


The Turn of the Month 


The money market has navigated the turn of the month 
on a flood tide of credit. Though most of the banks have 
been making up during the past week, they have at all 
times been keen buyers of bills. The discount market obtained 
only 30 per cent. of its applications for Treasury bills at 
last week's tender and has thus been a decidedly diffident 
seller to the banks. Were it not for the fact that the banks 
have been called upon to pay £20,000,000 in deposits to the 
Treasury this week, the position in the money market would 
have been one of abnormal abundance. Easy conditions will 
be accentuated after the turn of the month with the dis- 
bursement of interest on Government securities. The Bank 
return fully reflects this position. It shows bankers’ deposits 
at £108,004,000, an increase of £2,862,000 over the week. 
This movement owes £1,658,000 to a further return of notes 
from circulation. This change gains significance from the 
fact that the Bank return is dated October 30th, when end- 
month currency requirements should have been at their 
peak. This suggests that the steep upward basic trend in the 
Grculation has been arrested. The trickle of notes from 
foreign countries is one explanation of this fact. Another 
May be found in the slight slowing up of trade in areas 
affected by air bombardment and in others, such as South 

ales, where loss of foreign markets has, for the time being, 
More than offset the intensification of armaments produc- 


tion. The Government has during the past week repaid its 
Ways and Means advances from the Bank of England, which 
figured in the Floating Debt return for last Saturday, and 
the Bank return consequently shows a_ reduction of 
£7,315,000 in Government securities. Public deposits have 
thus failed to benefit by the increase in the banks’ Treasury 
deposit payments this week and have fallen by £5,435,000 
to £18,250,000. 


* * * 


Greek Exchange Position 


The drachma exchange position has been sufficiently 
nominal for some time past to allow the Italian invasion of 
Greece to leave it undisturbed in its coma. The free rate 
as quoted in London remains at 515 drachmas to the £— 
sellers only. This free rate, however, has little significance 
in the present mechanism of exchange operations between 
Greece and the sterling area. The whole of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Greece is now financed through 
Special sterling accounts opened with London banks. The 
important purchases of Greek goods which have recently 
been made by this country through the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation (whose position in our trade with 
the Balkans is becoming more and more that of a mono- 
polist) has caused some accumulation of sterling in these 
accounts. The credits which are being made available to 
Greece by our Government for the prosecution of the war, 
will in all probability also be handled through the existing 
Special account system. There will, of course, be no question 
of blocking these accounts or any other Greek assets in this 
country unless there is some danger of the nominal title to 
such assets falling into the hands of the invader. The block- 
ing of Greek assets in the United States must be regarded as 
a somewhat overhasty measure of precaution and will be re- 
laxed on the slightest indication that it is hampering Greece’s 
resistance against Italian aggression. 


* 


On the morrow of the invasion of Greece it was announced 
in London that Greek residents had been given the right to 
open sterling area accounts, in addition to the Special 
accounts through which the whole of the payments between 
the two countries have recently been passing. This particular 
timing of the announcement was a pure coincidence. The 
grant of such facilities to Greek nationals had been under 
discussion for some time past. There has been a demand in 
banking quarters here for an extension of the very restricted 
facilities which are now granted to residents abroad to open 
sterling area accounts. The procedure of exchange control 
would be considerably simplified by this means. The main 
objection to this course comes from the foreign central banks 
concerned, which see in the extension of such facilities an 
encroachment on the profitable business which reaches them 
through their control of the Special account operations. 


* * * 


Payments to Canada and U.S.A. 


Some amendments have been announced this week in the 
method of regulating payments between the United King- 
dom, on the one hand, and Canada, Newfoundland and the 
U.S.A. on the other. By the Regulation of Payments (Canada 
and Newfoundland) (No. 3) Order, 1940 (S.R. & O.1., 866), 
exports to Canada and Newfoundland which hitherto had 
to be made in the respective dollars of the two Dominions 
may now also be made in sterling from a “ Canadian autho- 
rised account.” These accounts are being opened in London 
and must be recognised as such by the Bank of England. 
They add one more to the rapidly growing variety of sterling 
accounts. The other Order (S.R. & O.I., 867) adds the Philip- 
pine peso as a permitted method of payment to persons in 
the territories covered by the Order (including the Philippine 
Islands) and as a permitted method of payment for exports 
from the United Kingdom to those territories. 
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Investment 


Greece and the Market 


The event of the week, the extension of active warfare 
to Greece, has been received with sangfroid by the stock 
market and the investor. There was some marking down 
of prices in anticipation of such a development, and again 
when it occurred, but as there were no sellers and the market 
remains short of most securities, jobbers quietly but quickly 
restored quotations to previous levels. In consequence, it is 
not easy to detect any net movement on the week in the 
whole body of investments. Where changes are appreciable, 
they are upwards. There has been a very slight tendency 
for the position of the Funds to be consolidated by a small 
rise in a few Dominion and municipal stocks and _first- 
class industrial debentures, including some of those of the 
railways. Brewery shares continue their rise and electrical 
equipment and supply shares are firm. This general resist- 
ance to the actual event is not an uncommon phenomenon, 
but it is all the more satisfactory in that the market looks 
upon the attack on Greece as the opening of a new phase 
in the general campaign, an alternative to the invasion of 
this country, and one which raises a host of doubts. Dealers 
are also keenly aware that it is the reaction of our Govern- 
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ment and fighting forces that really matters, and it is upon 
this that the future tone of the market will inevitably de- 
pend. The technical position is, however, likely to offer 
resistance to any decline, as few holders care to sell at present 
prices and jobbers continue to run short positions, as far as 
that is possible under cash dealings. Thanks to this steadi- 
ness in time of trial, the month of October shows a re- 
sumption of the improvement in both equities and fixed- 
interest stocks, which was virtually halted early in Septem- 
ber. The chart appearing in this column shows the 
appreciation in the indices compiled by The Financial 
News up to October 25th. Since then there has been a 
further slight improvement under both heads and quota- 
tions are in general back to approximately the levels regis- 
tered towards the end of May this year. Fixed interest shows 
an appreciation of almost 7.7 per cent. on the year, but 
equities are down by nearly 10.8 per cent. on that period 
It is just possible that the very modest appreciation in levels 
over the past two or three days represents the beginnings of 
the reinvestment of the proceeds of the third Treasury re- 
quisition, the amount of which the market places tentatively 
at around £40 millions. It is, however, early to look for any 
great evidence of this—a “ bull” factor which may assume 
very considerable importance if there is any marked succes 
for the Allies in the Eastern Mediterranean theatre. 





* * * 


Canadian Stocks Requisitioned 


After an interval of more than six months, the Treasury 
has decided upon a third requisition order, this time relat- 
ing exclusively to Canadian securities. There are, in fact, 
three orders, for the Grand Trunk Consolidated 4 per cent. 


debenture has been added to the list of S.1 (B) stocks, and 
this, too, is to be taken over at once. The calling up of 
Canadian stocks can scarcely have come as a surprise despite 
the taking over of maturing Canadian Government 3} per 
cent. and 4 per cent. loans in October, 1939, and June, 1940, 
respectively. Of the first two orders, that dated February 17th 
covered a general list of American equities, including very 
few commonly held here. The second, a much longer list, 
covered some bonds and a higher proportion of market 
leaders than the former. This third list has again avoided 
the dollar stocks of which the public is an appreciable 
holder and the impression created in the market is that, 


Share: £ s.d Bonds £ 
Andian Nation il (Bearer $1 
cum Coupon No, 24 610 1 Great Lakes Power 414 nomir 
Bathurst Power and Paper Ist Mtge. Series “A” 
Common Class A_ 212 2 1956 22 
tBell Telephone of Canada 35 4 0 Hydro-Electric Bond and 
Bralorne Mines 2411 Share 5°, Ist Mtge. Col. 
British American Oil . 43 0] Trust Gold Series “A ” 
Canada and Dominion 1957 2 
Sugar Common 610 1 
: - Hydro-Electric Power of 
tCanadian I stries 7 . 
' ¢ weeny ndustries 36 15 5 Ontario 4°, Gold Debs. 
Consolidated Mining and 1957 «) 10 
Smelting of Canada $5 International Power 6 
Shares 8 14 11 30-year Gold Debs. 1957 22 10 7 
Distillers-Seagrams Com 5 911 Do. 6%, 20-year Sec. 
Hollinger Consoldtd. Gx Id Debs. 1955 .... ms 4h 
NY pe meer = sone Con “=m 3 McColl - Frontenac Oil 
National Breweries Com 4 ‘ tet Meee. Series 
Stock 60 1 8A” 1909 ...ccccscsseeee 22 14 
National Steel Car ... 9 12 10 4 : ” 
+Sacuenay Power 5 sera Paper 5 Ist 
" Cum. Pfd *23 110 Mtge. S. F. Series “‘ A’ 
7 m , - 7 
TSimpson (Robert) 6 1957 ee 6 
Cum. Pfce. . *30 010 Montreal Light Heat end 
tSouthern Canada Power Power Consoldtd, 31:° 
6°, Cum. Part. Pfd. 23 110 Ist Mtge. 1956........ 22 7 8 
Steel Company of Canada Do. 3! Ist Mtge. 
7°, Cum. Pfd. $25 Shs. *16 16 4 Bonds 1973 ..... 2113 3 
, Do. 3 10- year Cc -on- 
$100 
Bonds a see 1] vertible Note Certifi- 
— sates 1949......... re 
Bell Telephone of Canada _Cates i 49 
5 « Ist Mtge. Gold Nova Scotia Light and 
Series “B” 1957......... 27 11 7 Power 4°, Ist Mtge. 
British Columbia Power S. F. 1957. . 22 
414°, Ist Refunding Ontario 5 Debs. due 
Series “A” 1960 ....... 22 13 6 October 15, 1948....... 24 16 2 
Calgary Power 5% Ist Ottawa Light Heat and 
Mtge. S. F. Gold 1960 23 12 4 Power 4 Refunding 
Canada Cement 414% Ist Mirge. S. F. Series “* B” 
Mtge. Series “A” 1951 23 11 2 DE aie eg cote a 
. « « y o > > 
( o 8 a a Quebec Power 4 Ist 
07 » |S. B. Gold series 49 6 Mtge. Series “C’’ Bonds 
BED csncsverscsrnse 29 1 1962 ae eS 2 
Caine Breweries 5! , 
S. F. Deb. Series “A” Shawinigan Water and 
1946 22 7 ) Power 4 Ist Mtge. S. 
. > - ” > > “ 7» > - 
Canadian International In- F. Series e: 1961 22 1S 
vestment 5 Ist Col- Do. Series “G” 1969 23 0 2 
lateral Trust Gold Series Smith Howard Paper 
“A 950 . Is 9 Mills 4)4 Ist Mtge. 
Canadian Internatl. Paper Series “‘A’’ 1951 . 23 9 7 
6 Ist Mtge. S. F. Gold Toronto 4 Debs. due 
. 1949 .. y ; —- 8 9 Feb. 1, 1951 (Coupons 
Canadian ae + y. 4 due 1 Feb. and Aug 2418 0 
olc 4 . 2» 6 
_ —— » 5 10 4 loronto 4 Debs. due 
we a . am * April 1, 1951 (Coupons 
Do Se sneccevan 25 14 4 iue 1 Ap f Oct. 114 
Canadian National (West cue ae. SRS WC oe 4% 
Indies) Steamships 5 Union sas. «(of os anada 
Grd. Gold 1955 26 4 8 } ie Mtge. 1950 d 6 
Dominion Scottish Inv rest- United Corporations 5 
ments 4 15-year lst Cum. Income Series 
Mtge. Collateral Trust “A”? 1953 20 7 
Series ‘‘ A’”’ 1952 20 lé j fl 
Do. Series “‘B” 1952 20 18 4 nominal 
Dominion Steel and Coal Grand Trunk Pacific 4 
6 Cum. Part. Ree. Sterling Bonds 1962 117 14 2 
Income Bonds 1955 Grand Trunk Pacific 3 
(Dollar Bonds ‘ 24 Ist Mtge. Sterling Gold 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Bonds 1962 . 107 5 8 
4) 15-year Debs. Porto Rico Power 5°, Re- 
Series “A” 1951 2219 9 funding General Mtge. 


Fort William 4 Debs. 1962 (Sterling Bonds 109 } 
due August 1, 1947 d Canadian National Rail- 

Gatineau Power 5°; S. I way Co., successor by 
Debs, 1949 . amalgamation to the 


Do. 334‘ Ist Mtge Grand Trunk Railway 

Series “‘ A ’”’ Bonds 1969 Co. of Canada, Per- 

Do 345 Ist {te petual 4”., Consolidated 

Series ‘‘ B ’’ Bonds 1969 Deb. Stk. 104 4 5 
t Shares of $1 * N mber dividend 


had the Grand Trunk Consolidated not been included, 
the yield of the requisition would have been very modest. 
Of that stock, there exists some £24,500,000—not all of 
which is held in this country—and the market estimate 
of the total yield of the list is rather under than over 
twice that figure. The full list is given above, with the 
prices at which the securities are to be taken over. These 
are based on the Montreal quotations of Saturday, 
October 26th, with an allowance for the fact that the 
earliest date of payment is deferred for a whole month. 
The reason for so long a delay, as compared with the 17 
davs previously considered sufficient, lies in the fact that 


to 
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most of the securities on the list now lie at the United 
Kingdom Security Deposit in Montreal, and that postal 
communication will take some time. Delivery of securities 
in the Deposit will be effected by instructions to transfer 
the documents to the Special Account of the Bank of 
England there. Where documents are held outside the United 
Kingdom, application should be made for permission to 
transfer them to the Security Deposit; those held in this 
country should be delivered forthwith to the Bank. Payment 
will be made in sterling in London, one month after com- 
pletion of delivery in all cases, and on November 26th, pro- 
vided this is effected on or before November Ist. If, after 
that date, instructions for transfer of securities in the De- 
posit in Montreal are sent by cable, payment will be made 
seven days after completion of transfer has been confirmed 
to the Bank, but not earlier than November 26th. All busi- 
ness should be put through a bank or broker, and preferably 
through the firm which has already dealt with the original 
lodging of the securities. The Government hopes that a 
large part of the money disbursed on these stocks will return 
to it in applications for National War Bonds and Defence 
Bonds and has made arrangements for a direct issue of 
these stocks in lieu of cash to those who ask for them. 
Further, the War Bonds will be issued in any multiple of 
a penny over £100, a right to which does not normally 
attach to them. This right cannot be extended to the Defence 
Bonds nor can the limit of permissible holding be extended. 


* * * 


Hope Deferred 

The decision to call up the 4 per cent. consolidated 
debentures of the Grand Trunk seems to mark a new de- 
parture. Hitherto all stocks included in the orders were, at 
the time they were made, deemed to be capable of producing 
foreign exchange in one of the so-called “ hard ” currencies. 
This stock is a sterling security without any option to de- 
mand payment in dollars. Nor is it, like the two Canadian 
Government loans, redeemable. There is, in fact, a similar 
stock, the 4 per cent. Grand Trunk Guaranteed, of about 
half the amount of the 4 per cent. Consolidated, which is 
repayable at six months’ notice, but that is not called. It is 
not at all clear that there will be any appreciable demand 
in America for a sterling security yielding under 4 per cent., 
but it would, of course, pay the Canadian Government to 
hold the stock since it is in any case responsible for the in- 
terest on it and can borrow at a lower rate. As to the view of 
the market, that the redeemable guaranteed stock would have 
served the Treasury’s requirements better, this contention 
loses its point if it is permissible for the consolidated stock 
to be held by the Canadian authorities. The price at which 
this stock is to be acquired is £104 4s. 5d. per cent., and it is 
the only stock in the whole list in which the market on this 
side is really interested. The three other sterling bonds, which 
close the list, have no market here. Hopes that the requisi- 
tion might be accompanied by a statement as to when 
permission to deal in S.1.(B) stocks would be granted met 
with only the slightest encouragement. Some progress has 
been made in that it was made clear that the official attitude 
is to encourage the sale of such of these securities as have a 
good market overseas to non-residents. No policy was laid 
down, but it appears that where stock was widely held here, 
Or where there is no real market outside this country, 
permission to deal here between residents will probably be 
granted. This will not occur, however, until certain legal 
and technical difficulties have been overcome for the 
Treasury has no intention of taking on its shoulders, as it 
did in the last war, the business of keeping track of changes 
of ownership and the payment of dividends. This will 
appear to many to show a singular disregard for the rights 
of a certain class of investor and, in view of the great length 
of time which has already elapsed, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that it is this attitude, at least as much as 
the real difficulties of the situation, which has deprived in- 


vestors of all opportunity to realise their holdings for months 
past. 


Company Notes 


Murex Record Earnings 


The full accounts for the year to June 30, 1940, show 
that Murex total income has recovered from the previous 
year’s setback with record earnings of £534,987, an in- 
Crease of almost £200,000. The recovery in trading profit, 
Which is accompanied by a fall in all subsidiary sources of 
income save one, shows an even more striking advance from 
£267,562 to £490,440. The fly in the ointment from the 
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ordinary shareholder’s point of view is, of course, the com- 
pany’s liability for E.P.T., which causes the tax provision to 
be raised to £302,353, against £108,500, while, for the first 
time for six years, no allocation has been made to 
obsolescence reserve. This fund still stands in the balance 
sheet at £150,000, while the balance sheet value of buildings, 
plant and machinery amounts to £818,500, against £624,638. 
Administrative expenses show only a moderate increase from 
£7,190 to the still inconsiderable sum of £8,579, thus equity 
earnings have improved from £175,329 to £220,555 and 
the usual 20 per cent. dividend—174 per cent. plus 24 
per cent. cash bonus—is handsomely covered by a 
rate of 37.6 against 25.9 per cent. A transfer of £37,070 to 
general reserve brings the total of this account to £400,000. 
The directors have reserved £50,172 against investments in 
enemy-occupied countries; thus, after writing off £1,307 for 
loss on sale of investments, the carry-forward stands at 
£103,423, against £90,167 in the previous year. The follow- 
ing table gives an analysis of the company’s profits over the 
past three years :— 
Years ended June 30, 


1938 1939 1940 
; ; a £ ‘ £ 
Total profit after depreciation ...... 429,855 344,519 534,987 
Obsolescence reserve ..............000. 53,074 50,000 Nil 
Ta td. aos p can ndunWcaeass 111,450 108,500 302,353 
CR OREN iia dcccsccisedasees secs 7,634 7,190 8,579 
Preference dividends .................. 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
tt A iat deat adndeneanite 254,197 175,329 220,555 
 iitiicaakcsiekcndescotasanvnsendes 145,000 135,625 118,750 
MTG, Gnd wdavoeiwitncaucdaetaninn 35-1 25°9 37:6 
I onc adv asd ccantabcndaess vancnens 20 20 20 
COOMETE! TOOEEVE <0 cicscceccesecccas 100,000 40,000 37,070 
SOUP CINE” occiscccceesisccccss 28,847 an 51,479 
IE aovkccesdciciccsseveerses 90,464 90,167 103,423 


* Representing loss on sale of investments of £28,847 in 1938 
and of £1,307 in 1940, and £50,172, being reserve for investments 
in enemy-occupied territory. 


The company’s balance sheet provides evidence of continued 
growth and of considerable financial strength. In the con- 
solidated statement, the total of fixed assets has increased 
from £1,014,127 to £1,240,289, which is covered to the 
extent of some £74,000 by a rise in general reserves of the 
group to £629,613. Both creditors and debtors have in- 
creased during the year; the one by some £100,000 to 
£277,981 and the other more substantially from £293,302 
to £525,686. While the former increase has gone far to 
finance higher stocks at £448,072 against £347,682, in- 
dustrial activity in the past year has encouraged the sale of 
trustee securities, valued in the previous year’s balance sheet 
at £46,250, and there is a drop from £90,779 to £26,831 
in holdings in associates. The cash resources of the group 
remain at the high level of £433,649, a fall of some £25,000. 
An appreciable part of the net rise in liquid assets and the 
major portion of that in fixed assets is covered by the in- 
crease in Taxation Reserve from £264,521 to £493,809. 
Within the limits set by E.P.T., it is clear that Murex net 
revenue prospects, at least for the duration of the war, are 
extremely promising. The £1 ordinary shares, now quoted at 
71s. 103d. ex dividend yield £5 11s. 5d. per cent. 


* * * 
Interims Passed 
The decision of two leading companies, Lever and 
Unilever, Limited, and Anglo-Iranian Oil, to pass interim 
dividends have been received stoically in the markets. It is 
common knowledge that interests of both these companies 
have been severely prejudiced by the German occupation 
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of various European countries and, in the circumstances, 
the non-payment of interims can occasion no surprise. As 
far as the Lever and Unilever decision is concerned, the 
determining consideration has been the company’s contin- 
gent liability under the dividend equalisation scheme by 
which it is linked to the Dutch company, Lever and Uni- 
lever N.V. It has already been announced that the directors 
of Limited do not intend to allow the rights of preference 
shareholders in the Dutch company to rank prior to the 
expectations of ordinary shareholders in the British com- 
pany. In 1939, when Limited declared an interim on 
ordinary stock of 43 per cent., £800,000 was reserved against 
the liability to Dutch shareholders. There is little doubt that 
the British company’s earnings in the current year are being 
maintained at a satisfactory level and that the decision to 
pass the interim payment is based on a desire to conserve 
resources until the full year’s results are available. A reduc- 
tion in the total payment for the year does not appear in- 
evitable, but much must depend on the interpretation of the 
obligation to ordinary shareholders in N.V. No great light 
is thrown on the position by the publication of the N.V. 
results for last year, but they confirm the general belief that 
earnings were fully adequate to cover dividends on a basis 
comparable to those distributed by Limited, for there is an 
increase of Fl. 11,250,000 in the carry-forward, after meet- 
ing the reduced distribution on ordinary capital of 3} per 
cent. In the case of Anglo-Iranian it is probable that income 
in the current year is not being adequately maintained. In 
1939, the 5 per cent. interim was followed by no final pay- 
ment, and the rate of equity earnings amounted to only 
7.7 per cent. against 22.8 per cent. The company suffers, 
as was pointed out by the chairman last August, through 
severance from a high proportion of its Continental mar- 
kets, and it is possible that the royalty agreement with the 
Government of Iran is not proving entirely satisfactory. In 
any case, it would be unduly optimistic of shareholders 
to expect more than a repetition of last year’s 5 per cent. 
total payment on the year. The £1 ordinary stock of Lever 
and Unilever, Limited, is now quoted at the almost bargain 
price, considering its solid earning potentialities, of 23s. 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ordinary stock, which has suffered mod- 
erate selling in anticipation of the interim announcement, 
stands at 23s. 9d. 


* * * 


Roan*Antelope Profits 


With a substantial improvement in income, the full 
accounts of Roan Antelope for the year to June 30, 1940, 
appear to justify the restoration of the ordinary dividend 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Receipts from copper sales have 
increased from £3,012,354 to £3,395,974, and total profit. 
at £1,865,645 against £1,613,377, has only been surpassed 
by the record earnings of 1936-37. The company’s tax lia- 
bilities continue, however, to take an increasingly large slice 
of surplus earnings, and the provision for 1939-40 has risen 
from £645,000 to £800,000. An increase in equity earnings 
from £727,204 to £823,243 represents a rise in the rate from 
17.2 to 22.5 per cent., a figure which provides once again a 
fair cover for the dividend. After allocating £100,000 to 
general reserve, the carry-forward is reduced from £254,852 
to £202,075. The following table analyses three years’ profits 
figures : — 


Years ended June 30, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
REE IES oon ccessnonisnseveces 3,421,707 3,012,354 3,395,974 
I as ci ca cghccnnbusscaseae? 1,816,380 1,613,377 1,865,645 
NE oie cis sosansskbcasboorve 512,000 645,000 800,000 
TT TEr 200,000 200,000 201,134 
Other expenses .................. 41,312 41,173 41,268 
Ordinary stock :-— 
a so cpusedbesnes 1,063,068 727,204 823,243 
eee 757,089 634,196 776,020 
NE Bi co cicect anes 28-1 17-2 22:5 
es tins koaniVaseseens 20 15 20 
General reserve ...............00 250,000 100,000 100,000 
OCH GRITS oncccsicsccvcccee 57,255 as as 
ROIS. ivncescnsnnccess 261,844 254,852 202,075 
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FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


Edinburgh: 35 St. Andrew Square, 
London: 5 Walbrook, E.C.4, and 45 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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The financial position of the company is, of course, y 
strong. Tax reserve stands in the balance sheet at £1,163,03] 
and general reserve at £1,048,869. In such circumstances, it 
is natural that the management should be anxious to pass 
on to shareholders the effect of higher earnings and to dis- 
tribute the same dividend as was paid in 1937-38—and 
covered by a generous margin—on a lower level of equity 
earnings. Moreover, the company does not suffer from any 
shortage of liquid capital. Cash holdings stand at £1,950,413 
against £1,513,178, and 3 per cent. War Loan has been 
acquired to a market value of £81,466. The chairman, Mr 
A. Chester Beatty, reveals in a statement accompanying the 
accounts that £500,000 has, since the date of the balance 
sheet, been transferred to the Treasury, £200,000 being an 
advance against income tax and £300,000, an interest-free 
loan. Copper stocks have fallen during the past year from 
£537,209 to £359,285, but stocks of materials and supplies 
have increased from £304,693 to £398,021. The directors 
state that capital expenditure has amounted to £217,061, of 
which £67,000 was spent on the acquisition of half of the 
electric transmission line between Roan Antelope and Mufu- 
lira property. The shareholders are the poorer for the 
absence of information relating to output and operating 
costs, which is withheld in the national interest, though it 
may be plausibly assumed that, in the present emergency, the 
company’s mines are working to capacity. The decision to 
increase the ordinary dividend has, on balance, raised the 
price of the 5s. stock units during the past weeks. At the 
current price of 13s. 3d. ex dividend the stock yields £7 11s, 
per cent 
* * * 

B.S.A. Partial Recovery 

In view of the collapse in net earnings of the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Company a year ago, owing to a huge 
increase in taxation, the results for the period ended July 
last have been awaited by shareholders with some doubts. 
The point in question was the necessity for the board’s tax 
appropriation, which was raised from £100,000 to £550,000. 
As the chairman pointed out, the company had a case for 
special consideration, but it was well to err on the side of 
caution. The preliminary statement unfortunately does not 
provide data for an exact comparison with figures of previous 
years, since, although profit is struck after covering E.P.T., 
the comparative figure supplied in the statement suggests that 
the appropriation to that impost a year ago was only 
£120,000. It will be necessary to await the full accounts be- 
fore attempting to disentangle the truth, but meanwhile 
the showing is better than was hoped for twelve months ago. 
The gross profit, after E.P.T., appears to have risen from 
£930,821 to £1,300,493, from which has to be deducted 
depreciation of £474,521, compared with £202,283. After 
meeting debenture charges, directors’ fees and preference 
dividends, there remains enough to raise the dividend on 
ordinary capital from 6 to 74 per cent. and to add £119,410 
to the general reserve. The carry-forward also receives some 
£21,000 against £67,500 a year ago. There is no news, 80 
far, as to the results of any application which may have 
been made for a revision of E.P.T., and it is unsafe to base 
a calculation on the published figures in this particular case. 
The market has, however, expressed its satisfaction with the 
result by raising the quotation of the £1 ordinary stock 6d. 
to 18s., which gives a yield of some £8 12s. 6d. per cent. 

+ - oe 

Malayalam Improved Earnings 

In the year to March 31, 1940, Malayalam Plantations 
earned the excellent total income of £716,401 against 
£642,412. Receipts from rubber sales, which reached the high 
level of £200,619, and income from the sale of tea, at 
£502,712, were the highest for a decade. Selling costs and 
production costs showed only a moderate rise from £387,028 
to £398,057, but a jump in tax provision from £75,000 to 
£147,000 leaves the surplus for ordinary dividend slightly 
lower at £154,735 against £158,498. The rate of earnings for 
the year shows, however, an advance from 12.3 to 13.6 per 
cent. and provides ample cover for the usual 10 per cent. 
dividend. The carry-forward is reduced from £101,695 to 
£100,075 after transferring £42,500 to reserves. The improved 
earnings of 1939-40, as in the case of the majority of tea 
and rubber companies, are based on the higher selling prices 
obtainable. Malayalam obtained a price of 9.6d. against 8.064. 
per lb. for rubber and 12.04d. against 10.97d. per Ib. for tea. 
The rubber output remained approximately stable 4 
6,322,000 Ib., but the permitted output of tea increased from 
10,569,000 Ib. to 11,309,000 Ib. In the balance sheet, a fall 
in stocks from £155,283 to £114,888 is compensated by a rise 
in cash from £520,715 to £582,028. The most striking bal- 
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ance sheet changes are an increase in debtors from £24,336 
to £109,330 and a less marked rise in creditors from £74,248 
to £117,482. The immediate prospects for rubber are un- 
doubtedly good, although those for tea are limited by ration- 
ing policy, and the greater part of the current tea crop is 
sold under contract to the Ministry of Food. In the course 
of his speech at the annual meeting of Harrisons and Cros- 
field, Mr H. Eric Miller surveyed the development of tea 
and rubber markets during the past year. He pointed out that 
a temporary depression of tea prices during 1939-40 was due 
in large measure to the German occupation of various Euro- 
pean countries and the consequent elimination of the demand 
normally exercised in those quarters. Immediate rubber pros- 
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pects must be dependent on the prosecution of the war and 
the continued building up of reserve stocks, for current out- 
put is considerably in excess of the rate of absorption. In 
the past year, an increase in the exportable percentage from 
60 to 90 has, however, been accompanied by a marked 
rise in price. For the future, Mr Miller stressed the necessity 
of holding the quality of natural rubber at a level capable of 
resisting the competition of synthetic substitutes. In recent 
weeks, market interest in rubber and tea securities has been 
at a minimum, but during this period of stagnation Malaya- 
lam has been marked out for occasional moderate buying. The 
£1 ordinary stock, now quoted at 24s. 3d. ex dividend, yields 
as much as £8 Ss. per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


BEFORE the week-end, markets closed 
generally firm, and the obscurity of the 
content of Franco-German and Spanish- 
German conversations gave rise to no 
nervous selling. On Monday, markets 
opened subdued and cautious under the 
influence of the Italian invasion of Greece, 
and for the first two days of the week 
turnover, which was also affected by 
numerous “ alerts,” remained on a small 
scale. The impression created by the 
Balkan news was, however, neither deep 
nor lasting, and by mid-week a general 
recovery set in. All sections were remark- 
able for their steadiness, although in the 
home rail market last week’s striking gains 
were followed by profit-taking. 
* 

No selling pressure developed in the 
gilt-edged market as a result of the Italian 
military action, and on Monday 3 per 
cent. National Defence bonds actually put 
on 4, although 4 per cent. Consols, 34 
per cent. Conversion and 34 per cent. War 
Loan declined by the same amount. Later 
in the week, prices generally tended up- 
ward under the leadership of 34 per cent. 
War Loan, and there were a number of 
gains in the order of 1's. In the market for 
dominion and colonial stocks, the re- 
quisitioning order for Canadian securities 
gave rise to active buying at the beginning 
of the week, after which prices remained 
firm. The foreign bond market was con- 
spicuous for fresh buying of Brazilian 
securities, and the San Paulo Coffee loan 
was quoted higher. Greek bonds became 
a nominal market on the invasion, and 
Egyptian Unified receded in sympathy. 
Japanese bonds fluctuated uncertainly. 

* 


A measure of profit-taking in the home 
rail market depressed a number of prefer- 
ence issues on Monday, when L.N.E.R. 
4 per cent. first preference lost 2 points 
and L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference, 1923, 
1 point. Later, the movement spread to 
ordinary issues, and the senior stocks were 
mostly quoted higher. Great Western and 
L.M.S. ordinary and Southern preferred 
ordinary all eased fractionally. 

* 


Dealings in the industrial market were 
on a decidedly small scale and _ price 
changes were few. On the whole, the 
undertone remained firm. A_ setback in 
the tobacco leaders was corrected early 
in the week and breweries were strong. In 
the stores section, Harrods were sold, and 
among textiles Courtaulds eased, though 
Patons and Baldwins were in demand. 
Despite a number of advances at the close 
of last week, heavy industrials and air- 
craft issues were generally neglected, 
though prices ruled firm. Murex and 
B.S.A. attracted attention on the reports 
and support continued for Associated 
Portland Cement. 


* 

The political news adversely affected the 
kaffir market, where a number of issues 
were marked fractionally lower, although 
no large-scale selling movement developed. 

Sses extended to a long list of dividend- 
Paying and developing mines, including 


Crown Mines, Durban Deep, East 
Geduld, “ Sailies” and Western Reefs, 
though certain of these losses, among them 
that of “ Sallies,” were subsequently made 
good. 

* 


The oil market remained unperturbed 
by the decision to pass the Anglo-Iranian 
interim dividend, since the probability had 
already been discounted. After an initial 
loss of 1's, Trinidad Petroleum was bought 
in anticipation of the meeting. Burmah Oil 
and Shell Transport eased somewhat. No 
revival of interest took place in the rubber 
market generally, though early in the week 
Rubber Trust gained a few pence. Turn- 
over in tea shares was small, but Jokai 
and Dooars Tea have enjoyed isolated 
gains. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E, 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
Oct. 25 ... 864 3,530 66:3 122-0 
aie ac 1,977 3,925 66-2 121-9 
oe, a ne 1,056 3,760 66-2 122-0 
ae SN one 1,419 3,830 66-4 122-0 
i 1,554 3,985 66-5 122-1 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. t+ 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


lowest 


New York 


FOLLOWING the general selling, which de- 
veloped at the end of last week, markets 
turned quiet and dull. Prices moved ir- 
regularly within narrow limits, and copper 
and steel securities made a poor showing. 
Sentiment was not impressed by news of 
the extension of the war to the Balkans, 
and the coming presidential election con- 
tinued to dominate market interest. Domes- 
tic industrial pointers continue favourable, 
and the Jron Age reports a further rise in 
steel mill activity from 95.5 to 96 per 
cent. of capacity. This authority suggests 
that producers will shortly feel an incipient 
shortage of pig iron. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Low | High 9, 16, 23, 
June | Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
5 3 


347Industrials| 80-9 |111:4 | 92:8 | 94:1 94-8 
32 Rails 20:7a\ 30-7 | 26°8 | 27:1 27:4 
40 Utilities ...| 71-2a) 89-4 | 79-4 | 79 6 | 80-3 
69:9 | 94-8 | 80-0 | 81:0 81:6 
6°61°%'4:30%'6°04% 5:-93% 5°86 
High | Low 


419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield*..... 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DartLty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Oct. 17 |Oct. 18 | Oct. 19 Oct. 21 |Oct. 22 | Oct. 23 
| 


l 
103-50 | 103-20 103-10) 102-80 103-20 | 104-20 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Oct. 23, 810,000 ; 
Oct. 24, 540,000 ; Oct. 25, 520,000 ; 
Oct. 26, 420,000 ; Oct. 28, 460,000; 
Oct. 29, 590,000 ; Oct. 30, 670,000. 


Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
22, 30, 22, 30, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Rallroads Celanese of A. 2812 28 


Balt. & Ohio.. 41g 4 Chrysler « 8234 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2734 28 Curt. Wr.“A” 27lo 2814 
Iilinois Cent. 81g 8lg Eastman Kdk. 1331, 134 
N.Y. Cent..... 145g 143g Gen. Elec. ... 3412 343, 
Northern Pac. 6 7 Gen. Motors... 497g 501, 
Pennsyl. Rl... 235g 24 Inland Steel. 88 8614 
Southern ....... 1254 13. Int. Harvest 48lo 503, 
Int. Nickel 2812 27 


2. Utilities, etc. 


Amer. Tel.....163 164 [Liggett Myers 9812 98 


Nat. Dairy ... 131g 13 


r. W’w 91 7 : 
Amer. % wks. 201. ?'8 Nat. Distillers 20 g 2038 
Pac. Light..... 391, 41 NJ . 2 
> ~ NI > 2 Nat. Steel .... 64 2 6544 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 32!2 33 5 : : ‘ae 
Se a ae Proct.Gamble 6014 555, 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2714 28186 7 
United Gas .. 113g 115, 208% Roebck. 7873 79 

, - Shell Union... 91, 97g 

3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 75g 8lg 

Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 315g 351g 
Amer. Metal... 16 1654 20th Cen. Fox 6 534 
Am. Roll. Ml. 125g 147, U.S. Steel .... 621g 6514 
Am. Smelting 4154 4314 West’hse El... 10812 1071» 
Anaconda ..... 231g 24 Woolworth.... 3314 3514 
ee 2154 2454 Yngstn. Sheet 3834 403, 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 





November 2, 1949 Capital versions Money 
£ . 

: Nil Nil 

( ; ; Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal... 160,830 ... 409,221 
Nat. Savings Certs.f ..... 2,723,205 ... 2,723,205 
3 Defence Bondst 3,434,935... 3,434,935 
2 » Nat. War Bonds¥.. 9,538,890 9,538,890 


t Week to October 22, 1940. + Week to October 
29th, making total since June 23th £286,398,240. 


Including 
Conversions 


Excluding 
Year to date Conversions 
£ 4, 
1940 (New Basis) ..(@)1,226,044,089 (a) 872,788,056 
1939 (New Basis 122,256,661 99,730,719 
1940 (Old Basis)....(a)1,210,888,464 (a)858,333,323 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,586,802 50,156,723 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Xi 4, £, 
1940 (New Basis)871,803,384(a) 984,672 Nil 


1939 (New Basis) 72,119,053 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 858,190,867(a) 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) . 33,998,632 15,840,091 320,000 


. Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Deb. Pref. Ord, 
Year to date : 
1940 (New Basis)856,698,520(a)1,561,005 14,525,531 
1939 (New Basis) 44,662,640 8,205,416 46,862,663 
1940 (Old Basis) 856,991,691(a) 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basts) 37,308,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 

“Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(a) Adjusted to allow for £160,261 for Defence 
Bonds and £1,200,000 for National Savings Cer- 
tificate Repayments between October 1 to October 26, 
1940. 


BY TENDER 


Redditch Gas Company.—Sale by 
tender £75,000 5 per cent. preference 
stock redeemable at par December 31, 
1950. Minimum price par. Latest date for 
tenders at company’s office, Redditch, 
November 6, 1940, 11 a.m. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Resources of Greece 


One of the first questions to be asked about a new ally 
in the present war is: how does her entry affect us econo- 
mically? Will she be an asset or a liability from the economic 
point of view? The Balkan situation is too involved to permit 
of an answer to this question in the case of Greece for some 
time to come, but it is possible meanwhile to present some 
of the basic material for such an answer. Greece had, in 
1928, a population of 6.2 millions, of which almost two- 
thirds was rural and barely one-third urban. Over 53 per 
cent. of her population above ten years of age was engaged 
in agriculture and not quite 18 per cent. in industry. In 1939, 
674 per cent. of her cultivated land was devoted to cereals, 
but she only produced about three-quarters of her consump- 
tion. The table below shows the output of Greece’s principal 
agricultural products in 1938:— 

GREEK AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Thousand metric tons) 
Average 
1933-37 1938 


Average 
1933-37 1938 


LAD secaccssesce 710 983 Potatoes ...... 130 143 
Oats and barley 311 398 Grape juice... 354 410 
EE cisnspennnss 252 199 Coreents ...... 159 147 
Dried vegetables 60 90 Sultanas ...... 27 36 
RERODD  ...55200. 59 42 Vegetable oils 115 94 
ee 36 49 


All her important exports belonged to this category. In 
1938 almost exactly half her exports consisted of tobacco. 
She exported 48.9 thousand metric tons, of which 25.8 
thousand went to Germany, nearly seven thousand to the 
United States, and most of the rest to the smaller States 
of Europe. Her next largest export was currants. Of these 
she exported 74.3 thousand metric tons, no less than 40,665 
of which came to this country. Germany took 19,014 tons 
and Holland 8,502 tons. Olive oil and raisins were her only 
other large exports. The former went chiefly to the United 
States, Italy and France, the latter to Germany. This distri- 
bution must have altered considerably during the past year, 
but more recent statistics are not available. The list of princi- 
pal Greek imports shows her position to be rather vulnerable. 
By far the largest is grain, which formed 16.1 per cent. of 
the total in 1938 and comes mainly from Australia, Rou- 
mania, Canada and Russia. Iron, raw and semi-manufactured, 


formed 5.9 per cent., and Germany used to be by far the 
largest supplier of iron products. Coal, also an important 
import, came largely from Germany, building timber from 
Roumania, and chemical fertilisers from Egypt, Tunis and, 
to a less extent, from Germany. The oil position we deal with 
elsewhere. Unless the position has changed more fundament- 
ally since 1938 than seems likely, it appears that we shall 
have to make ourselves responsible for the supply to Greece 
of many of the staple commodities without which no country 
can carry on a war. But in her merchant fleet Greece pos- 
sesses a most valuable asset which is unlikely to fall into the 
hands of the Nazis and their henchmen. 


* . * 
Greece’s Merchant Fleet 


In view of the heavy shipping losses in recent months 
—the British tonnage sunk in the week ended October 20th, 
at 146,528 gross tons, was the heaviest since the beginning of 
the war—the addition of the large Greek merchant fleet 
would materially strengthen the Allied resources. It was 
shown in The Economist last week that over 8,000,000 gross 
tons of merchant ships had been added to the Allied ship- 
ping capacity during the first year of the war. Included 
in the total were 750,000 gross tons chartered from neutral 
countries; most of this was Greek, though the total probably 
included a good deal of Swedish tonnage—possibly as much 
as 300,000 gross tons—and a number of Jugoslavian and 
Panamanian ships. But although some 400,000 gross tons 
of Greece’s merchant fleet are already on charter to this 
country, this represents less than one-quarter of her pre- 
war tonnage. In June, 1939, steamers and motor-ships in 
the Greek mercantile marine numbered 607 ships of 1,780,666 
gross tons. While this is considerably less than the tonnage 
owned by Norway and Holland, the proportion of Greece’s 
merchant fleet consisting of cargo ships of the tramp type, 
at over 80 per cent., is higher than in any of the other fleets 
of the twelve principal maritime Powers. Before the war, 
for example, Britain’s liner tonnage was two and a half 
times as large as her tramp tonnage. Norway has supplied 
us with an ample amount of tanker tonnage and Holland 
and Belgium with coastal vessels—the latter, incidentally, 
have recently proved very valuable. But it is tramp ships that 








Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Both the breweries whose accounts have 
appeared this week show a substantial 
rise in gross and net earnings. MATTHEW 
BROWN AND COMPANY has realised 
higher net profits at £121,660 against 
£106,894, and has maintained the dividend 
at 9 per cent. MASSEY’S BURNLEY 
BREWERY has maintained the 2} per 
cent. dividend with net profits at £32,801 
against £28,316. Despite an exceptional 
drought, which placed a certain strain on 
the company’s steam plants, the PERAK 
RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY has realised a highly satis- 
factory rise in gross income from £162,353 
to {£332,896 and in net profits from 
£56,374 to £114,688. The dividend is 
raised from 2} to 6 per cent. Despite a 
considerable rise in total earnings from 
£136,552 to £212,111, CLIFFORD 
MOTOR COMPONENTS have incurred 
an E.P.T. liability which reduces net 
income from £90,806 to £19,845, and the 
dividend is cut from 30 to 20 per cent. 
SECOND EDINBURGH _INVEST- 
MENT TRUST has maintained the 10 
per cent. dividend on the basis of slightly 
higher net earnings at £51,186, against 
£50,109. THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY has suffered a reverse during 
the past year due to a decline in adver- 
tising revenue and a rise in costs. A gross 
profit of £55,057 is replaced by a gross 
loss of £19,372 and a net profit of £41,481 
by a net loss of £13,565. As before, no 
dividend is to be paid. The engineering 
firm of WM. NEILL has maintained the 
ordinary dividend of 205g per cent. Total 
income was. substantially higher at 


£104,111 against £46,088, but net earnings 
were reduced from £26,199 to £21,757. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Halifax Building Society.—On 
February 1, 1941, Halifax Building Society 
is to reduce the rate of interest on paid-up 
share and subscription share accounts by 
}+ per cent. to 2} per cent. The current 
rate of interest on deposit accounts of 2! 

per cent. will remain unchanged. 
Neill (Wm.) and Son (St. Helens).— 
Trading profit year to March 31, 194), 


£104,111 (£46,088). To depreciation, 
£11,364 (£3,534). To taxation, £70,391 
(£15,755). Net profit, £21,757 (£26,199). 


Ordinary dividend maintained at 205g per 
cent. To general reserve, £15,000 
(£14,000). Carry-forward, £5,016 (£6,134). 


New Hudson, Ltd.—Trading profit, 
year to July 31, 1940, £130,913 (£98,125). 
Taxation, £71,394 (£39,989). To depre- 
ciation, £31,803 (£16,967). Net profit, 
£22,777 (£37,078). Ordinary dividend 
15 per cent., as before. To general 
reserve, £10,000 and staff fund £10,000, 
as_ before. Carry - forward, £18,699 
£20,762). 

Robinson and Cleaver.—Gross trad- 
ing profit £60,441, compared with £41,960 
in the previous year. After taxation of 
£29,172, and other charges, met profit 
amounted to £16,516, against £25,005. 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 6 to 5 
per cent. 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—Gross 
earnings, September, 1940, $15,647,000 
($19,324,000). Net earnings, $2,986,000 
($5,822,000). Nine months gross earnings, 
$121,848,000 ($105,444,000). Net earnings, 
$20,290,000 ($12,705,000). 

Clyde Paper Company.—Profit, year 
to June 30, 1940, £161,518 (£169,978). 
To sinking fund reserve, £6,376 (£6,010). 
To depreciation, £50,000 (£50,000). To 


income tax account, £76,750 (£51,099). 
Ordinary dividend 5 per cent., against 
10 per cent. plus bonus of 2 per cent. To 
general reserve, nil (£12,500). Carry- 
forward, £17,830 (£8,188). 

Shell Union Oil Corporation and 
Subsidiaries.—Gross operating earnings 
third quarter, 194), $62,035,300 
($65,971,700). Gross income, $15,140,800 
($15,796,300). Net income, $3,165,200 
$4,548,200). 

Gillette Safety Razor.—Profit nine 
months to September 30, 1940, $4,499,884 
$4,155,813). Depreciation, $356,662 
$260,348). Net income, $1,938,775 
($2,418,369). Amount earned per share of 
preference stock, $6.46 ($8.06). Amount 
earned per share of common stock, $0.41 
$0.64}). 

Suburban and Provincial Stores.— 
Loss of £29,369 on first half of current 
year (February to July inclusive). This 
compares with a profit of £2,650 earned in 
corresponding period last year. Aggregate 
turnover of the six suburban businesses 
less than last year by 25.33 per cent. while 
the aggregate turnover of the nine pro- 
vincial businesses was 3.11 per cent. lower 

North Broken Hill, Ltd.—Total profit 
year to June 30, 1940, £671,177 (£443,796). 
Taxes and royalty, £146,000 (£41,000). 
To depreciation, £75,000 (£30,000). Net 
profit, £397,418 (£330,187). Year’s divi- 
dend maintained at 40 per cent. 


Companhia de Mocambique.—Profit 
1939, £121,059 (£85,480). Amortisation 
absorbs £24,871, against £17,684, and the 
balance of £87,109 is carried to the account 
“properties and rights acquired.” The 
available funds at end of 1939 were 
£162,825 in Europe and £40,405 gold in 
Africa, compared with £128,220 and 
£29,120 respectively at end of 1938. 
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are NOW most urgently required. Before the war, Greek 
tramp shipping ranked second only to that of this country 
in the open freight markets of the world. In vessels of ocean- 
going size—over 4,000 gross tons—the fleet amounted to 
approximately 1.5 million gross tons, which is equivalent 
to six months’ British losses at the present rate of sinkings. 
The fact that the Greek merchant fleet includes a rela- 
tively high proportion of old and slow ships, nearly all 
steamers, does not detract from its value. While the close 
ties which the Greek shipping community has had with 
the City of London in recent years were usually one-sided 
in their benefits, they should be useful to the Ministry of 
Shipping to-day. 


* + * 


Greece’s Oil Problem 


Mussolini’s unprovoked attack upon Greece will render 
more difficult the maintenance of that country’s imports of 
oil products, the whole demand for which must be covered 
from abroad. Of last year’s oil imports (398,000 tons) 40 per 
cent. came from Roumania, a similar proportion from the 
Dutch West Indies and 10 per cent. from the United States. 
With Roumania herself under the German yoke, the Greeks 
can expect no further supplies from that quarter, while 
shipments from across the Atlantic will obviously be imprac- 
ticable. But so long as the British Navy continues to dominate 
the eastern Mediterranean it should not be difficult to remedy 
the deficiency from Near Eastern sources. The quantities in- 
volved are small—last year’s imports consisted of 73,500 tons 
of petrol, 276,400 tons of gas and fuel oil, 25,600 tons of 
kerosene, 11,100 tons of lubricating oils and 11,400 tons of 
asphalt—and could easily be supplied from Iraq or Iran. Nor 
should there be any difficulty in covering immediate require- 
ments, for last year’s imports were 11 per cent. higher than 
those of 1938 (though the increase, it is true, took place 
wholly in the pre-war months) and fairly stringent rationing 
of petrol and heating oils was introduced after the outbreak 
of the European war. It may therefore be assumed that size- 
able stocks have been accumulated within the country. 





* * * 


Dearer, Steel 


By an order of the Minister of Supply, steel prices were 
increased—for the fourth time since the outbreak of the 
war—on November Ist. The latest increase adds some 12 to 
14 per cent. to the price of steel; the three previous ad- 
vances amounted to some 10 per cent. each. The prices of 
billets, sections, joists and rails were increased by 35s. per 
ton and that of plates by £2 per ton, with corresponding 
advances in the prices of finished products, such as tubes, 
bolts, nuts and wire. As in the case of the previous price 
increases, the latest advance has been made chiefly for the 
purpose of strengthening the central fund created in 
order to compensate manufacturers for the rise in the 
price of imported materials; the advance in the prices cf 
imported materials since the beginning of July is due to the 
growth of imports, now consisting largely of the more 
expensive American products. Like the advance in July, the 
latest price increase includes an allowance—this time of 
5 per cent.—for the rise in domestic costs. The frequent 
upward revision in steel prices is regrettable; but steel 
makers can hardly be expected to absorb increases in cost 
so long as other industries pursue a similar policy. 


* * * 


Higher Shipping Freight Rates 

It is reported that the Ministry of Shipping will 
shortly increase all freight rates for cargoes in the principal 
homeward trades, and it is understood that the rise in the 
case of liner rates on tariff goods is to be one of 15 per 
cent. The increase has nothing to do with the rates of hire 
paid to British shipowners for their requisitioned ships. The 
increase will be to the credit of the Ministry of Shipping. 
Liner freight rates are normally governed by the various 
Shipping Conferences and the present rates are those in 
operation when the Government requisitioned liner shipping 
at the beginning of last February. Since the Ministry of 
Shipping is not paying more for the hire of the ships it con- 
trols, it may be difficult, on the face of it, to see why it 
has been found necessary to increase the freight rates 
charged to British importers. The explanation is probably 
to be found in the rise in insurance premiums for war risks 
—80 per cent. of which is debited directly from the Ministry 
to the Government fund—and it may also be that the ship- 
Ping chartered from allies and neutrals is incurring losses 
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at present freight rates, which are higher than the rates 
paid for requisitioned British shipping. If this surmise is 
correct, the advance in freight rates does not involve an 
additional charge on the community; it merely affects the 
incidence of a rise in costs that has already taken place in 
so far as it is passed on to the cost of imports instead of 
being borne by the Treasury, which would presumably have 
to finance any losses made by the Ministry of Shipping. The 
advance—apparently designed to prevent the Ministry of 
Shipping from operating at a loss—does not therefore in 
itself justify the shipping industry to press for an increase 
in its rates of hire. 


* * * 


Increase in Paper Prices 


On October 26th, three new Orders of the Minister of 
Supply came into force, revising the maximum prices of 
paper, modifying certain provisions relating to the holding 
of paper- -making materials at the disposal of the Minister, 
and requiring producers of paper to hold at the disposal of 
the Minister all stocks of straw held by them on October 
26th or acquired afterwards. Straw is being largely substi- 
tuted for esparto in the production of esparto papers, and 
though one of thése Orders provides that it may only be 
obtained under licence, a direction has been issued under 
the Order by which all producers of paper may acquire 
stocks of straw until further notice. Maximum prices are 
adjusted with the object of taking into account the increased 
cost of imported raw materials and the increase in wages, 
and of bringing the prices of esparto papers into competitive 
alignment with the others. The new prices involve a rise in 
the grades affected and are as follows: first schedule, 
machine-finished, from £24 to £28 10s. per ton; super- 
calendered, from £24 7s. 6d. to £28 17s. 6d. per ton; second 
schedule, machine-finished, from £26 10s. to £31; super- 
calendered, from £26 17s. 6d. to £31 7s. 6d. per ton. Pro- 
vision is also made for a removal charge: any net addition 
to the expenses of removal, storing and delivery which is in- 
curred as a result of compliance with an Order of the 
Minister of Supply requiring the paper to be removed may 
be added to the price. 


p * * 


Coal and Railway Rates 


The railways derive approximately 20 per cent. of their 
gross receipts from the transport of coal, coke and patent 
fuel. The yield of the 10 per cent. increase in freight rates 
on May Ist and of the 6 per cent. advance on pre-war 
rates, which is to come into force at the beginning of next 
month, will be affected appreciably by the great change in 
the distribution of the disposals of the coal-mining industry 
as between the inland and the export trades which has 
taken place since last June. Before the war the inland trade 
absorbed roughly 80 per cent. of the disposals, and the export 
trade 20 per cent. Recently, the proportion claimed by the 
home market has reached 92 per cent., while the share taken 
by the export trade has dropped to about 8 per cent. The 
expansion which has taken place in the domestic consump- 
tion of coal during the war offsets only a part of the 
heavy decrease which has occurred in the export trade, but 
inland railway rates are, of course, much higher than those 
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for export. The Ministry of Transport railway returns do 
not classify separately the gross receipts from the two 
branches of the coal trade, but in 1938 the average receipt 
per ton on exported coal was only 2s. 3$d., compared with 
3s. 11d. per ton from the transport of both inland and export 
coals. On the basis of the pre-war volume of traffic, the first 
increase of 10 per cent. in rates yielded the railways between 
£64 and £64 millions per annum, and the new 6 per cent. 
advance between £3} and £34 millions; but it is probable 
that because of the much larger proportion of the coal 
carried inland and of the longer average haul this revenue 
will be obtained, if not exceeded, in spite of the smaller quan- 
tity of coal carried as a result of the heavy fall in exports. 


* * * 


Export Drive in Textiles 


There has been news this week of the efforts being made 
to increase British exports of cotton, wool and rayon. The 
cotton industry has appointed Mr J. C. Belle to control the 
Cotton Board’s colour, design and style centre set up some 
weeks ago. Mr Belle considers that colour and design are sales 
factors, and it should be possible to assist the trade both by 
helping manufacturers to produce the types of goods re- 
quired by overseas buyers and by creating a demand for new 
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lines by organising exhibitions in various parts of the world. 
Particular attention is to be paid to the American market. 
In the rayon trade a new organisation, Central Rayon Office 

Limited, has been formed to intensify the export drive which 
has already begun. It will not be a trading concern, but will 
make contacts and arrange contracts abroad, undertake mar- 
ket research and, if necessary, give financial assistance in 
establishing a market. This new concern is to be financed by 
a voluntary levy of 3d. per lb. on rayon yarn production 
which will provide an annual income of over £1 million. 
News from the wool industry is not so precise as from the 
other two, but it is expected that the National Wool Export 
Corporation will shortly be formed to increase the export 
of Bradford wools and worsteds. The annual income of this 
company, about £50,000, will be raised by a levy on raw wool 
and will all be used for investigating the problems of the 
wool trade and encouraging exports. This company will not 
give financial help to exporters though it is thought that 
the Bradford Type Cloth Sub Group formed under the ex- 
port group scheme, may be willing to do so. The National 
Wool Export Corporation is likely to work chiefly in the 
United States, Canadian and Argentine markets, but the 
Bradford Sub Group is to concentrate on the Dutch East 
Indies which have no woollen market of their own. 


COMMODITY AND 


Cotton. — Raw cotton prices have fluc- 
tuated within fairly narrow limits during 
the past weck and turnover has generally 
been fair, with interest concentrated on the 
outside growths. Prices in New York are 
showing an upward tendency, and there 
are some reports that unless some barter 
cotton is released they are likely to reach 
the present permitted maxima. It is now 
believed in the cotton trade that when 
cotton spinners’ margins are next reviewed 
they will be increased slightly. Both wage 
costs and production costs are higher since 
the current margins were fixed. There has 
been a larger inquiry for piece-goods, with 
encouraging interest from overseas markets. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
| "Week ended | From Aug. I to 














aw | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. {| Oct. 
(000 >| Biwi ai & 

| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
American ...... | 16-9 117-6 | 254 | 292 
Brazilian ......... 1 &o.4 60 110 | 88 
Peruvian,etc....| 2°4 | 18 | 58 | 40 
Egyptian ......... | 3-7 | 42 75 | 52 
Sudan Sakel ...| 0-2 | O03 | 54 | 8 
East Indian...... me 3 BB 73 | 70 
Other countries 7-9 | 9-2 si ® 

49-1 | 476 679 | 609 _ 





Source: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 
Circular. 

Metals.— There were no changes in 
prices during the past week. The quick- 
silver which was reported last week to 
have been sold to Japan by Mexico was 
not, in fact, exported, since Mexico 
banned its shipment; the quantity involved 
was 50,000 kilos. 


* 


Tin.—The price of tin has continued 
its upward movement during the week. 
Trade has been steadily active, but sellers 
have shown reserve in view of the export 
licences to be granted from November 
Ist. It is reported that the United States 
is to take low-grade ore from Bolivia and 
that the higher-grade tin will therefore 
still be available for this country. 


* 


Grains.— At the end of last week 
there was a marked improvement in de- 
mand from wheat consumers. Canada ex- 
ported more wheat to the United King- 
dom, and there were reports that El Sal- 
vador wished to barter coffee for wheat 
and that Russia was making inquiries 
about purchases in the United States. By 
Wednesday, however, Winnipeg prices were 
near the permitted minima. ize prices 


have continued to decline and La Plata fell 
to 10s. 9d. per 480 Ib. on Wednesday. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug.1to 
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(000 quarters) } Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 

| 19, | 26, | 28, | 26, 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
N. America ........... | 318 | 243 |5,552 4,132 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 173 | 28 14,640 2,764 
Australia »........0.-0-. aE cL OOF wel 

aS aR Eo) on Bee 
Danube and district {| ... | 1,412 | 182 
Other countries ...... tah | 268! ... 











a | 491 | 271 12,598, 7,078 
* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


| Week ended | FromApr.1to 











From | ; - 

Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. 

(000 quarters) = jo” | 26, | 28, | 26, 
_———i«s“‘éE OOOO | 0000 ' 199 | TODD 
I 79 | 90 |10,688 | 5,528 
Atlantic America .... 169 100 | 757 | 1,947 
Danube Region ...... ot ... 11,095 | 678 
S. & B. Africa ........ *) ...* |2,350 |1,112 

ina, etc. . | ese ee 

Total ...........+- 248 | 190 115,863! 9,356. 


*Not received. ¢ Incomplete since September 21st. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Tea.—The International Tea Committee 
has announced that the export quota for 
the current quarter of the year has been 
increased to 924 per cent. from 90 per 
cent. This is an increase of about 20 
million lb. per annum. Any idea that this 
foreshadowed an increase in the tea ration 
in this country, however, was dispelled by 
the Minister of Food this week, when he 
announced that any increase was unlikely 
for the next year. 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Shipments of 
linseed and other oilseeds from India con- 
tinue on United Kingdom account, but 
little or no interest is shown in Argentine 
seeds, shipments of which to Europe are 
still withheld owing to the inability of 
countries in enemy occupation to import. 
A reduced area under linseed in Argentina 
is foreshadowed by the second estimate of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which places 
the total at 6,793,000 acres, which is 
864,000 acres, or 11 per cent., below last 
season, when the harvest, prejudiced by 
adverse weather conditions, yielded only 
just over 1,000,000 tons against 1,410,000 
tons from a smaller acreage in the previous 
season. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Rubber. — The price of rubber has 
shown little change, and there has not 
been very much interest in the market. 
There is already some discussion of the 
permissible export quota likely to be fixed 
after the end of this year, although it is 
not yet known when the International 
Regulation Committee will meet, The 
American purchases for reserve, upon 
which much depends in deciding the 
quotas, are understood to be proceeding 
smoothly. 


THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 


| 
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Raw materials ..... 
Complete Index . 
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| I 31, | 30, | 30, | 23, 
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i dt 147-0] 92-2,107-9' 106 
Raw materials . 1207+3)122-9'130-0)165- 
Complete Index ... |175-1/106-4118-4/132 


* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937 = 100) 
Total 
i 

| Home Export | &% change 
| Index from a 
| year ago 

renee 96 83 SS [ss 
BE Suinioiuaanns 99 90 99 | + 31 
2 ree 100 | 100 100 60+ «1:0 
RRR 94 | 82 93 | — 7:0 
CT ela ea 105 82 104 | +182 
1939—Sept.... | 160 | 74 155 | +24:0 
Oct. ... | 170 88 166 | +361 
Nov. ... | 137 103 135 | +14-4 
Dec. ... | 105 | 96 104 | —0-95 
1940—Jan. ... 79 83 80 | +482 
Feb. ... | 113 78 111 +40°8 
March 155 | 93 152 | +31°0 
April... | 145 | 94 142 | +51-0 
May... | 130 | 88 128 + 24°3 
ene St 97 | 106 97 | +43 
~ 1 Bt SS 83 | +25°8 
August | 124 | 74 122 | +470 
_Sept....| 148 | 54 143 | — 7:8 


"Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF RECENT EXPENDITURE 
PROPOSED ISSUE OF NEW SHARES 
MR KENNETH MOORE ON THE TAXATION POSITION 


The annual general meeting of the Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at Sunning- 
dale, Berks. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr J. Mytton) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts have been in your hands for some days, and, with your 
permission, we will take them as read. (Agreed.) 

In normal times shareholders look on the one hand to the audited 
accounts for information as to the financial results and position, 
and on the other to the directors’ report and to my statement at the 
annual general meeting for details of production, field operations 
and development. With information before them on both the 
financial and operational aspects of the company’s affairs, they are 
in a position to form for themselves a view as to the company’s 
position and prospects. 


ALL WELL ON OPERATIONAL SIDE 


On this occasion, however, there are two imponderables—on the 
financial side the uncertainties of taxation, and on the operational 
side the absence of information. As to the operational side, I must 
on this occasion, and for reasons which need no explanation, ask 
shareholders to accept my assurance that all is well. As to taxa- 
tion, I shall be explaining the position fully later in my remarks. 

Turning now to the accounts, you will observe that the profit 
before provision for taxation amounted to £360,677—roughly 
double that for the preceding year. This somewhat startling in- 
crease is not, as might perhaps be thought, due to a violent in- 
crease in prices but rather to a number of factors, of which prices 
are only one, and to the fact that we are now reaping the benefit 
of the increased labours of the last few years, made possible by the 
additional share capital raised early in 1937. 


LIABILITY FOR EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


This brings me to the subject of taxation—and particularly our 
liability for Excess Profits Tax. You will have observed that we 
have transferred to taxation reserve out of the year’s profits no 
less a sum than £200,000. Excess Profits Tax was at the rate 
of 60 per cent. for the first eight months of the past financial year 
and 100 per cent. for the last four months, the effective rate thus 
being 734 per cent. for the year. For the current year it will, of 
course, be 100 per cent. 

So long as Excess Profits Tax remains at 100 per cent. its inci- 
dence is of such paramount importance to shareholders that I feel 
they are entitled to the fullest explanation of the company’s 
Position that I can give them at the present time. 


COMPANY’S POSITION 


That position may be summed up as follows: — 

1. Under the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, the company’s standard 
profit must be selected from its trading results in the calendar years 
1935-1936-1937. In spite of the fact that it was then in the pro- 
cess of development and that annual production was very much less 
in those years than it has been since Excess Profits Tax was imposed, 
there is no provision in the Act under which the company can put 
forward a claim for relief on those grounds. 

2. In arriving at its liability for Excess Profits Tax, the company 
is entitled to add to its standard profit 8 per cent. of any increase in 
the average capital employed in the business beyond that employed 
in the selected standard period. In connection with this allowance for 
increased capital, the Inland Revenue have put forward a technical 
contention, based on the fact that the company was a subsidiary 
company until additional share capital was issued early in 1937, the 
effect of which is substantially to negative any allowance in respect 


of that additional capital. It is that very additional share capital 
which has enabled the company to increase its production and 
profits. The point at issue affects the company’s liability to a very 
material extent, and I need hardly say that we are taking the matter 
to appeal. 

3. Under the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1940, section 13, the company, 
being engaged in the production of oil, has the right and is taking 
steps to join with others similarly engaged in a collective application 
for an increase in the rate allowed on increased capital. The basic 
rate is 8 per cent., as already mentioned, and the Board of Referees 
have power to increase it to such extent as they think fit, but not 
in any case beyond 12 per cent. in all. 

Any concession obtained under section 13 applies to all com- 
panies of the class making a successful collective application, 
whether their individual pre-war standards are good, bad or in- 
different. 

In other words, the possible relief afforded by this section does 
not meet individual cases. It only empowers the Board of Referees 
to recognise the fact that in the getting of minerals or oil the 
benefit of capital expenditure may be exhausted at a greater rate 
than in the case of other classes of commercial activity. Thus all 
companies within the class—rich or poor—obtain equal benefits. 

There is, in fact, no provision in the existing legislation under 
which we, as an individual company, can get relief on the facts 
of our case—which, as you know, for want of a better expression, 
is a “hard case.” 

Now that Excess Profits Tax is at 100 per cent. it seems more 
than ever unfortunate that our legislators have failed so far to pro- 
vide for cases such as ours. 

You will appreciate that until these outstanding matters are dis- 
posed of the company’s liability for taxation cannot be estimated 
with accuracy, but, as stated in the report, the company’s advisers 
consider that the sum of £200,000 transferred to taxation reserve 
will prove to be more than adequate. 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


After making this transfer there remains out of the year’s profits 
a balance of £160,677. An interim dividend of 5 per cent., absorb- 
ing £50,000, was paid in June last and the directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent., absorbing £100,000, and 
making the total dividend for the year up to 15 per cent. as for the 
previous year. If the directors’ recommendations are approved, the 
amount to be carried forward will be £74,305, an increase of 
£10,677 over the balance brought forward from the previous year. 

Turning now to the balance sheet, you will observe that the 
two principal items on the assets side which are affected by capital 
expenditure—namely, oil wells and development account and plant, 
buildings, tanks, pipe lines, stores, materials, etc.—once again show 
a substantial increase over the corresponding figures for the preced- 
ing year. In fact, taking these two items together, the increase 
amounts to £152,749, in spite of the fact that £112,253 has been 
written off during the year for depreciation. Part of this increase 
is accounted for by the fact that as a matter of policy certain 
reserve stocks of stores and materials have been built up in Trini- 
dad, but in the main the increase is due to permanent capital 
expenditure. 


EXPENDITURE ON ;|DEVELOPMENT 


The position is therefore that, during the past and recent years 
large sums have been spent on capital account in connection with 
the development of the company’s properties, and, if I may say so, 
spent to very good purpose. But with taxation at its present level 
it is no longer possible to finance such expenditure out of profits, 
and it is largely for this reason that your directors have come 
to the conclusion that the capital resources of the company must 
now be increased. 
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As you will have seen from the report, we propose to seek the 
authority of the shareholders for an increase of £200,000 in the 
authorised share capital of the company in the form of 200,000 
six per cent. redeemable cumulative preference shares of £1 each. 
The consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this proposed 
issue and an extraordinary general meeting is to be held at an early 
date to deal with the matter, and it is our intention to offer the new 
shares to our shareholders at par in proportion to their existing 
share holdings. 

I want to take this opportunity on behalf of the board of 
expressing our thanks to Commander Lavington, our manager in 
Trinidad, for the satisfactory way in which the company’s affairs 
have been carried on during the difficult conditions of the past year. 
I am sure that as shareholders you will wish to be associated with 
your directors in saying that we are most grateful to him and to al! 
in the company’s service in Trinidad and London for the success 
with which they have carried on. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL EFFORT 


In conclusion, management, staff and shareholders may justifiably 
derive solid satisfaction from the fact that the company is making 
an important contribution to the oil supplies of the Empire so 
vitally necessary for the prosecution of the war. In addition, share- 
holders, though they may feel that the company is unfortunately 
placed with regard to taxation, can at least derive some consolation 
from the fact that money as well as oil is necessary to win the war, 
and they are supplying both in no small measure. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. Major Goronwy Owen, D.S.O., D.L. M-P., 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend of 10 per cent., less tax (making 15 
per cent. for the year), was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr T. L. Jacks, C.B.E., was re-elected, and 
the auditors, Messrs Josolyne, Miles, Page and Company, re- 
appointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff. 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT ON 
THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The accounts for the year ended June 30, 1940, show that after 
the transfer of £200,000 to replacements reserve the net profit fer 
the year was £1,623,243, as against £1,372,204 for the previous 
year. The amount appropriated to meet the company’s liabilities 
for taxation was £800,000, which is approximately half our net 
profit. After transferring £100,000 to general reserve and providing 
for the interim and final dividends for the year, there remains a 
balance of £202,075 to be carried forward, as against £254,852 in 
the previous year. 

We have again begun to build up our replacements reserve, which 
now stands at £132,318, as against £15,026. This reserve is re- 
quired to provide for additional expenditure when development 
along the orebody to the West becomes essential. 

In order to assist the national effort in financing the war we have, 
since the date of the balance sheet, paid to the Treasury the sum 
of £500,000, £200,000 of which is an advance against income tax, 
the balance of £300,000 being a loan to the Government free of 
interest. 

I am precluded this year from giving you my customary review 
of the work on the mine and the progress of our undertaking. We 
are, however, endeavouring to pursue a policy which, while giving 
the utmost assistance to the national effort for carrying on the war, 
will, at the same time, preserve the company in a sound financial 
position, and also make some return to shareholders on their invest- 
ment. 

At the mines, development work and all operations have con- 
tinued satisfactorily, and the whole of the plant and machinery has 
been maintained in a high state of efficiency. 

Health conditions of both European and African employees were 
satisfactory, and the mortality rates were the lowest on record. 

As to the future of our business immediately after the war, it is 
impossible for me to foretell; but in the meantime the copper we 
are producing is of incalculable value to the nation in the present 
emergency, and I know you will all agree with me when I say that 
in the part we are called upon to play we shall continue to put 
forth our maximum effort. 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


MR H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 


Presiding at the thirty-second annual meeting of Harrisons ang 
Crosfield, Limited, on the 29th ultimo, the chairman, Mr H. Eric 
Miller, said that during the year the company had invested £200,009 
in National War Bonds and new War Loan, in addition to which 
various companies for which they acted as secretaries had subscribeg 
over £1,000,000. They had also paid income tax well in advance, 

Increased taxation both at home and abroad had necessitated g 
particularly heavy charge against the profits for the past year, 

Tea producers, except for a short time in the Netherlands Indies, 
had been able to market their crops at moderately profitable prices, 
The natural desire of consuming countries to increase their stocks 
at the beginning of the war, the complete control by the Govern. 
ment of the United Kingdom tea market and the progressive closing 
of Continental markets, had involved some fluctuation in the export- 
able percentage under the International Tea Regulation Scheme, 
which was working well, 924 per cent. being the rate now fixed for 
the current period. 

The total output of plantation rubber during 1940 would create 
a new record, but was well within productive capacity. Absorp- 
tion had been affected by war conditions, but outstanding develop. 
ment had been the decision of the United States Government to 
acquire large reserve stocks of rubber to be held against special 
emergencies, 85,000 tons under Rubber-Cotton Barter agreement, 
then 150,000 tons during 1940 and a further 180,000 tons during 
1941, not to be released without reasonable safeguards protecting 
the plantation rubber industry. Arrangements made were states- 
manlike and accorded with the desire of two Governments to co- 
operate harmoniously in the defence of freedom. 


JOHORE RUBBER LANDS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Johore Rubber Lands, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr H. M. Graham (the chairman) said that during the year they 
harvested a crop of 443,100 lbs. of rubber, which, with the stock 
brought in at April 1, 1939, left them with a total of 524,168 lbs. 
to deal with. Of that quantity 436,589 Ibs. was sold in London 
against export rights, 24,993 lbs. were sold in the East without 
rights, whilst the balance, namely, stock consisting of 62,586 Ibs., 
had been carried forward and brought into the accounts at cost. 
The f.o.b. cost for the year was 4.744d. per Ib., or only 4d. higher 
than last year’s figure, which must be considered very satisfactory. 
The selling price obtained was 9.278d. per lb., or the equivalent of 
approximately 103d. per lb. London landed terms, which was 24d. 
per Ib. more than the price realised for last year’s crop. The profit 
earned amounted to £5,395 10s., or an increase of £3,686 12s. 11d. 
compared with the previous year. The board recommended a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., less tax. 

As shareholders were aware, the export release had been in- 
creased. For October-December this year it had been fixed at 
90 per cent. of the assessments granted estates, so that for the 
nine months ending December, 1940, the average release would be 
85 per cent. of their assessment. The price of rubber had also 
improved, and the balance of their output to December next had 
been sold at the equivalent of approximately 1s. per Ib. London 
landed terms. In addition, they had recently entered into a forward 
contract in respect of January-March for 50 per cent. of the 
quantity they were allowed to export at the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 113d. per lb. London landed terms. Provided therefore 
that the present prices held, he thought they could look forward to 
still more satisfactory results next year. 

The report was adopted. 


LT 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Managef, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended October 26, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £22,495,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £73,997,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £159,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{1,367,489 ,000, against £380,824,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1,/ Apr. 1, | weer Week 



































Revenue Esti- — — ended ended 
mate, Oct Oct Oct. Oct. 
1940-41) ‘<'- oo | 26 | 2% 
28, 26, | 1939 1940 
1939 1940 

ORDINARY 
Income Tax 510,500 65,991 127,492 5,972 5,367 
Sur-tax......... 83,000 10,030 13,250 480 970 
Estate, etc, 

Duties ...... 86,100 45,310 45,356 1,570 2,816 
Stamps......... 19,000 10,080 7,528 450 . 
Sisséeasane 70000 14310 12,387) 630 660 
ar na 29,572) ... 430 
Other Inland 

Revenue 1,000 420 240 20 10 
Total In. Rev. | 769,600 146,141 235,825 9,122 10253 
Customs ...... 309,350 156,028 170,655 6,785 5,511 
BEE Sassusets 213,550 73,856 93,729 1,346 3,728 
Total Customs 

and Excise... 522,900 229,884 264,384 8,131 9,239 
Motor Duties 35,000 8,511 10,598 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) 13,291 4,204 8,850) 200 900 
Crown Lands 1,150 870 650 220 100 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans| 5,000 3,529 787 39 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 9,742 14,730 46 2.003 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... 1360191 402,881 535,824 17758 22495 

SeLr-Bat. 

Post Office and 

Broadcasting 86,222 44,846 45,450 1,950 1,400 

Total .... 1446413 447,727 581,274 19708 23895 

Iss2es out of the Exchequer 
tor ty nen 
{, thousand 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | y Wank 
Expenditure = 2.4: 1939, 1940, ene 
mate, : Oct. | Oct. 
1940-41) Oct | Oct. | 28, | 26 
, 0, 1939 1940 
49 ) 

ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

ofNat. Debt 230,000 137,682 143,264 566 805 
Payments to N. 

teland .. 9,400 4,259 4,343 298 297 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600 3,684 3,442 

247,000 145,625 151,049 864 1,102 
Supply Serv. 3219790 632,127 1746102 32738 72895 
Total Ordinary 

Penditure 3466790 777,752 1897151 33602 73997 

SELP-BaL. 

Post Office and 

dceasting 86,222 44,846 45,450 1,950 1,400 

Total ...... 3553012 822,598 1942601 35552 75397 
d The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
446,715 to £3,041,337, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown 
*parately) raised the gross National Debt by 
{32,278,000 to about £10,313 millions. 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


, Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 

-itasury Bills ... 64,824 | Nat. Sav. Bds. . 29 

Nat. Sav. Certs... 11,050 4 Conv. Loan 65 
Def. Bas... 10,400 | Ways and Means . 14,750 

“% War Bds.... 56,300 

“Other debt”? 3,664 


‘Masury deposits 75,500 


14,844 
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Finance 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


i I i cericcancuasncnseseccessevecs , 250 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement .................- nase 185 
Overseas Trade Guarantee ............ccsceeeees 15 

450 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to October 26, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 1,897,151 | Ord. Revenue 535,824 





Misc. Iss. (net) 6,487 | Gross borr.1,374,622 
Inc. in balances 646 Less— 
Sinking fds. 6,162 
Net borrowing 1,368,460 
1,904,284 1,904,284 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills cans Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date De- | Float- 
Bank posits in 
Ten- Ta Public’ of by Debt 
der P Depts.| Eng- Banks 
land 
1939 
Oct. 28 561:0 701:8 47:9 1310-7 
1940 
July 27 826-0 906-5! 43-6; ... | 30-0 |1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 | 836°0 ” »” 
» 17 836°0 » » 
”» 24 836-0 ” ” 
» 31 | 836-0 1042-6) 60:7); . | 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836-0 Not available 
”» 14 836-0 ” ” 
” 21 836°0 ” ” 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 | 1124-0 2136-7 
Oct. 5 | 836°0 Not available 
» 12 | 836-0 “ se 
19 836°0 ” 
26 840°C 1145-9 | 69:0 | 7-7] 199-5 | 2262:2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
> 
Amount . 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender ; Rate at. 
Offered Applied anottead, % | Mini- 
or mum 
Rate 
193) 8 d 
Oct. 27 55:0 19-9 55-0 23 8:33 31 
1940 
July 19 65:0 118:8 61:0 20 4:45 37 
» 26 65-0 125 8 60:0 20 4 44 31 
Aug. 2 63:0 122-1 65 0 20 4 86 42 
» 9 65:0 122-5 650 20 4-62 41 
» 16 65:0 1165 65:0 20 5 21 48 
» 23, 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 
» 30 65°90 134°9 65:0 20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125-8 65-0 20 7-01 38 
» 13 65-0 124-7 65:0 20 6-72 35 
» 20 65:0 123-5 65:0 20 7-06 37 
9 22, 65:0 131-9 65:0 20 6°33 81 
Oct. 4 65:0 122°5 65:0 20 4°63 42 
» 11; 65-0 127-0 65:0 20 4-60 37 
Ik 65-0 129-8 65°0 20 4-61 6 
95 65:0 135-3 65:0 20 4:41 30 


On October 25th applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 30 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in fu 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 million 
of Treasury bills are being offered on November Ist 
For the week ending November 2nd the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £20-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ thousands) 





Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds Bonds 
Sept. 24 3,373 | 2,422 8,207 
Oct. 1.. 2,879 2,140 10,942 

» 3,114 2,336 7,808 

» wae | 2,722 2,633 14,610 

sa alice 2,723 3,435 25,604 

ee ‘ ; 9,539 
Totals to date | 165,046* 164,244* 286,398¢ 


* 48 wecks. t 19 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to October 29th amounted to 9,839, of a total value 
of £21,851,933. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to October 26th, principal of Savings Certifi- 
cates to the amount of £23,622,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 30, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities .. 615,797,437 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. .. 591,570,713 
In Bnkg. De- | 


partment.. 38,670,862 | Other Secs... 3,180,443 
Silver Coin.. 7,020 
| Amt. of Fid. 

MD. ingens 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
| Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
eee 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 130,037,838 
I teentiicca 3,147,189 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 18,250,165 | Discs., etc... 


— Securities... 


2,996,661 
23,278,596 


Other Deps. : 

















Bankers ... 108,003,745 | 26,275,257 
Other Accts. 51,511,221 | Notes......... 38,670,862 
— — | Gold & Silver 
159,514,966 | Coin ...... 481,363 
195,465,320 ! 195,465,320 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


aa: Compared with 


Oct. 30, 
Both Departments t a aid 














1940 | Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 591,571 1,658 + 63,605 
Deposits : Public ....... 18,250 5,435\+ 7,710 
Bankers’..... - | 108,004 2,863 6,798 
eo en 51,511 829+ 8,519 
Total outside liabilities.. 769,336 5.059) + 73,036 
Capital and rest .......... 17,700 19 58 
COMBINED ASSETS ae -_—— 
Govt. debt and securitiest 756,850 7,336| + 74,900 
Discounts and advances 2,997 217 2,636 
Other securities ........ ° 26,459 2,063;+ 1,495 
Silver coin in issue dept. 7 2 148 
Coin and gold bullion 723 1s 332 
RESERVES —- ———-— -— —_— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 39,152 1,676 13,937 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 22-0 1:4 5-3 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 


1939 1940 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
2 9 16 23 30 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in cire.. 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept. .... 
Govt. debt and 


484-0 601-3 597-7 593-2 591-6 


42:5 28:-9 32°5 37-0 38 


~ 


securitiest.... 199°9 627-1 626:9 626°8 626°8 
Other secs. .. 0-1 3-0 3-0 3-1 2 
Silver coin .... 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued 326-4 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 


ats. per f.oz. 84°96 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 


UE <dceccces 14:1 19-1 19-9 23:7 18:2 
Bankers’....... 109-5, 115-3 109-1 105-1) 108-0 
OCRETS 220.2000 56°4) 52-0, 52-2) 52:3| 51-5 
Total ........... | 160°0 186-4 181-2) 181-1) 177-7 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... | 102°:4 146:2 139-0 137-3) 130°0 
Discounts, etc. 10°5 6°6 5-4 2:8 3-0 
COE Seccccesns 21-1; 21-7) 21-6 21°22) 23-3 
 eisscazaces 135-0 174°5 166-0 161:°3, 156-3 
Banking dept. | 

FESETVE .0....06. | 43°8) 29°5; 33:0, 37:5 39-1 

| o 

* Proportion ”’ 27-3} 15-8} 18-1) 20-6) 22-0 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 t Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


| 

! 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of | 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May lith; Belgium, | 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th; Jawa, Egypt, of June 22nd; Greece, 
of June 29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, | 
of October 5th; Mellie Iran, New Zealand, South | 
Africa, and Turkey, of Octcber 19th; Internat- | 
ional Settlements, Estonia, Hungary, Portugal, 
Roumania and Sweden, of October 26th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BAN KS | 
Million $’s 


42 U.S.P.R. Bangs | Oct. | Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. 
es tt SP So We .* 
Goid certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1949 | 1940 
and due from Treas. | 14,804) 19,032) 19,077, 19,167 
Total reserves ......... 15,157) 19,363) 19,415) 19,513 
Total cash reserves ; 344 319 327 336 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,736) 2,399) 2,384 2,352 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,753, 2,415, 2,396) 2,364 
Total resources ......... 18,708, 22,584 22,999) 22,755 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,744) 5,479) 5,508) 5,520 
Excess mr. bank res.. 5,530! 6,820) 6,870) 6,940 | 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,950) 13,927) 14,016 14,148 | 
Govt. depowis ..... 326 597 463 383 
Totel deposits : 12,968) 16,0890); 16,139) 16,131 
Total liabilities ...... 18,708} 22,584! 22,999) 22,755 
Reserve ratio 85 -6°|89-8°.'89-7 )-1 
BANZS AND TREASURY : 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 17,039) 21,349 21,373) 21,428 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,929; 3,048; 3,05 3,055 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 7,302) 8,199) 8,229 8,236 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 2,556| 2,873) 2,731! 2,615 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s 


Oct. | Sept. | Sept Oct. | 

4, 18, 25, 2, | 
ASSETS 1939 | 1949 1940 1940 
ED  gaiccensinns 8,375 8,692 8,689 8,785 
Investments ............ 14,125 15,592 15,477 15,544 
Reserve with F.R. bks 9,826 11,490 11,616 11,646 

Due from domestic bks. 3,034 3,296 3,248 3,307 | 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: Demand ... 18,306 29,984 21,080 21,152 
Time ..... 5,236 5,355 5,352 5,359 

U.S. Govt. 540 530 529 530 «| 
Inter-bank 8,596 9,379 9,233 9,412 





Rates Fixed by Bank of Eng 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








Aug. | July Aug. | Aug. 
“31, | 15, | 31, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 |} 1940 | 1940 
Gold at home............ | 1,224; 1,224) 1,224] 1,220 
Other gold & for. exch. | 105 155) 152 150 
Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119 119) 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 396 395) 395 395 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 1,135) 1,218) 1,203) 1,202 
Deposits : Government 169 157 7 173 
Banks ...... | 430) 415 392 383 
Certs. of participation 114 152 144 172 
ee ae 76 5°, |76°9°)|76-3%|77 -€ 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Oct Oct Oct Oct 
> , i, ) l 3, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion +44 444 +14 44 
Rupee coin........ ee 728 20 314 316 
Balances abroad......... 122 385 373 378 
Sterling securities ...... 745 «1,315 1,315 1,315 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 196 19 496 
Investments ............ 64 80 i 79 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circn.: India 017) 2,211; 2,233 2,192 
EE onsnsocvenssecese 102 121 119 116 
Deposits : Govts. ...... 119 127 141 141 
Banks ...... 187 459 45 493 
Reserve ratio ........+... 51-9°, 68-3% 68-5, 68-5 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept 
23, 7, 14, 2i, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Coin & bullion: Gold 501-3 501°3 501°3 501-3 
Other 42-5 23-8 24-4 23:4 
Forcign exch. fund 300-0 300-0 300-0 300-0 
Discounts and advances 72:8 846°7 806-9 838 1 
Government bonds 1671-7 2665-1 2523: 3 2493-2 
Agencies’ accounts...... 236°0 286°1 293-6 309 6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 2347 € 3278 8 3170-7 3219-2 
Deposits: Government 626 9 914°3 960-1 939°7 
oe 79:1 97:7 87:9. 83-6 


EXCHANGE RATES 


land 
















November 2, 


1940 


| NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


uly une uly 

J 15, = 6 July 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 

Gold holdings ......... 2,006, 2,006 2,006 2.006 
Balances abroad, etc.... 896 1,544 1,546 1459 
Discounts and advances 932; 1,739 1,756 1743 
Advances to Treasury 3,717, 3,373, 3,373! 3373 

LIABILITIES > 

\ Notes in circulation ... 3,015, 4,577, 4,814) 4,790 
Sight liabs. and Gepesies 3,022) 3.76 3.410, 36419 
COOUEE cccccccesccecce ces vee 33- 2° 25.48°/ 25.88 25.930, 


| BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can,.$ 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct Oct 

ll, 30, 2, : 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 

TReserve: Gold......... 225:7' . . 
Other 51-4 20°3 20:3 23-9 
CR ORIIEED ccccrccccccence 233°8 533-1 565°5 564-2 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation.........  227°2 332°0 335-1 336-7 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 47-4 4:4 «17:9! 25-7 
hartered banks ... © 215:0) 231-3 223-7) 217-8 
+ Gold and foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


july July July July 
} 15, 22, 31, 
ASSETS 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Re 2,268 2,282 2,283 2,286 
Other foreign exchange 449 415 424 513 
Discounts and advances 1,915 1,905 1,880 1,855 
Gov. adv. and credits 3,073 3,073 3,073 3,073 
Def. bonds discounted 3,952 3,969 4,036 4,09! 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .... 12,199 12,090 12,003 12,179 


Sight liabilities 1,987, 2,045 2,096 1,941 
BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _litas 
July May July July 
31, 15, 15, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 16 940 ino 
RE ~ cceennan a 62-17 57°45 66°29 66:50 
Silver and other coins 12:92 6°85 6°41 6:84 
SEED Sdassovtechnase 91-77 143-41 158-42 146-06 
DIE — centnciipiniecas 26°88 33-18 37°64 36:60 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. 152:°82 168° 98 199-80 197: 33 
Current accounts ...... 35°42 61°44 68-07 71:73 
SEY dccascseudennstens 6°82 47:43 35°35 22:27 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 





Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between October 25:h Week Aggregate Week Ageregat 
and October 3ist. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) ended January 1 to ended January 1 ¢ 
U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-021.-03 mail transfers, 4-02lo-0354. Can. § (4°8623 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fes. (25-22 17-30- 40 Sw. kr. (18° 159 pa — — — —_ =a ete yy 
16-85-95. - Arg. pesos 11-45) 16-90-17 13; mail transfers, 16° 90-17° 15. Ned 19 39 1940 19 39 1940 19 39 1 40 1939 19 
E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-54. Ned Ind. (Fi : : — ; : : 
7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176 4 Portugues Wo _ : onsen 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panema, $4:02-04; mail transtfe 4-02-04 Oo) Oa etn otte,, Newcastle 1,281 1,048) 63,154) 54,554 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Birt n 1,676) 1,729 97,217 93,711 Nottingham 482 341 20,410) 18,01 
Bradford 1,551) 2,361 38,129 73,277 Sheffield 337 653 41,494, 28,479 
Bristol 1,678 2,189 58,438 78,374 _-—- ———— 
Hull 665, 556 33,045 31,881 10 Town 23124 24082 999767 1129610 
7 Leicester 646 652 30,209 31,966 - ~_——-— 
Forward Rates Liverpool 4,845) 4,488 210408 239724 Dut 5.455 5,908 260380 259,447 
s fi ynth have remained unchanged as 1 NS \ Manchester 9,962'10065 407263 479631 Southsmptor ! 2,37 
ee , sens ates wonnanS, 7 ia ae t Clearing begun May 14, 1940 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
MARKET RATES The following rates remained unchan sed i tween Oct 25th and Oct sist :-— 
Bank rate, 2 hanged from 3 October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 1 3 month 1 ; 4 mon l 1 5 6 months 
Par of : 11g%. Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1 Day-to-day 
> t > ) 28 t. 2° t. 30 t is z ; } ' \ : ur 
London on Exchange sons —— . 940 P Ox 29; Oc 40 O : mone -ll, Short loans, 1 4 Bank deposit rat Discount 
per £ — —— — 1940 . cision dupcelts a ant, 
TY ? 
Budapest, Pen. , 27°82 1910* 19io* 19'>* 191>* 191o* 191o* GOLD AND SILVER f 
* S 155* 155* iso” 155* 155* 155* » Bank of England’s official b iz price for gold remained at 168s. Od. f 
Belgrede, Din. 276 324 290* 270* 90* 200*(¢ 200*(¢ 200*(¢ fine ounce throuchout the wee I 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 315* 315* 315* 315* ce BE ad In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
Helsingfors, Mk/193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210 Date ash Two Months Dat Ca I'wo Mor 
Alexandria, Pst 971g | 9753-5g | 9733- 973 97 975g—53 | 975g—5g d d d. 
| (| 3714* | 3714* | 3714* 37 14* 37ig* | 3714* Oct. 25 23 2 5 oO 1) 2 ; 23 
Madrid, Pt. ... '25°22124 | 40 -50(b)| 40-50(5)) 40-50(5)) 40-5015) 40-56(b)) 40-50(6 32 23 ; | ; 23 
46 -55(c)| 46 -55(« 416-55 46 -55(c)| 46°55(c), 46°55(« »9 23 
. 510* | 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* " 
Istanbul, £T 110 - dh EE ) 
52016 520(6) 520 520(6 520(6 520(5) 7 . 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* 515* NEW YORK E CHANGE RATES 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800+ 800¢ | 800+ 800¢ | 800f 800 O \ ox 7 ) »9, Oct. 30 
India, Rup. ... 18d. {1715,5- 171l5;6- 17 - 17153¢ 1715) 6- 1715; 6- t. 24, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, Oct. 28, | Oct. 29, ee 
, P t | 18116 18li¢] . 181); 18h 18lie 1811¢ New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Kobe, Yen..... ($24 -58d.!1372-1459'137g-1452) 1379-1459 1379-145¢ 137g-1459 1379-14 . . ‘ 5 ” Cents 
Hongkong, $.. '¢ 1479-151g/147p-1519]1479-1519:1473-1519.147s-151g 1473-151, London to — Cents Cents Cents Cents sengne 
Rio, Mil........ (t5°899d.) (d) d) | (d) (d) | @ Cables 2... -c-oree-sreere 202 202 03g | 208 | Sk. | se 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95* 95* | 95* | o5* | 95* Switzerland, Fr. 23°21 23-23 23-23 23°22 23 +23 <a 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 (d) (4d) | (d) | (dé) | Cd Italy, Lire..... 505(c) 5-05 5-05(c)} 5-O5(c), 5° 05(c), ana 
Montevideo. $|¢ SId. | (d) | (d) | (d (dd) | Berlin, Mark .... 40:05 40-05 40-05 | 40-05 | 40:05 | A0"Re 
Singapore, $.. |t 28d. |281ig—5i6 231;g—51¢ |281)5-51 281 2816-516 | 2 Stockholm, Kr. 23-86 23:85 23-86 | 23:86 23:86 23 680 
hanghai, $ .. |t ... | 3!2—412 | 3l2—41g | 31p—41g | 35¢—45g | 354~45g | 3916-4516 | Montreal, Can. $. 86-680 86-750 86-625 | 86-625 86.750 | 86.6 
Bogota, Pes. .. oa a 6t | 6% 6; 6¢t | 6t Japan, VEN ...ccccccseeeee 23°45~ 23 yr ‘ 23 * 23 = ‘ 23 om 23 Eb 
| | arb AQ¢h 48( 48( ( 
—— L Shanghai, $......------+++ 00 6:04 6:07 6°04 6°22 “. i 
* * Sellers. t Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. § Mail transfers: B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23°55t 23-55¢ 23-45$ 23-33¢ 23°254 23° ae 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil, Milreis........-+--- 5°05 5-05 5:05 5-05 5-05 2't>. 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(e) 90 days. 


(g) Trade payments rate. 


(d) Special account. 


t Official buying rate 29-78 


(6) Offered. (c) Nominal. 


wer oOo > 


LN 








f 
w 


IA 


July 
15 


940 
2,006 


det, 
9, 
940 
23:0 
164-2 
136°7 
25:7 
17-8 
reign 


July 
31, 
1940 
2,286 
513 
1,855 
3,073 
4,09! 


2,179 
1,941 


litas 


July 
31, 

1940 
6 50 


16 
6 


06 
60 


Nea) 


3ank 
nths 
day 


November 2, 1940 


Company 


Breweries 
Brown (Matthew) & Co, 
Massey’s Burnley Brwy. 


Electric Lighting, etc. 
Perak River Electric 


Hotels, Restaurants,etc. 
Rubens-Rembrat. Hotels 
United Caterers 


Motor, Cycle & Aviation 
Clifford Motor Compnts. 
Parnall Aircrait 


Rubber 
Aberfoyle 
Amalgamated Bruas 
Malayalam Plantations 
Moribd Plantations 


Tea 
Sephinjuri Bheel 
Trusts 
Aberdeen Trust... 
Bilton (Percy) Investmnt. 


Scottish and Dominions 
Second Edinburgh Invst. 


Other Companies 
Brett’s Stamping 
British Elect. Resistar 
Clyde Paper 
Freedman (Henry 
Hughes-Johnson Stump 


Lawes Chemical Manure | 


Murex, Ltd. ........ 
Neill (Wm.) and Son . 
Simons and Co. 

The Times Publishing 
West(G.)(W eatherproots) 


Totals (£°000's) : 
Week to Ni 2, 1940 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 2, 1940 


eer a eee ee er rey errr 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. 


Year 
Ending 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 
July 31 
Jur 30 
June 29 
May 31 
July 31 





Nov. 30 


ept. 30 
June 

Sept. 
Sept. 


0 
15 
30 


Aug. 
July 
June 
June 
Aug. 3 
June 30 
June 30 
| Mar. 31 
June 30 
June 30 
Mar. 31 


10 
31 
30 


*Int 
Compa or Pot 
tl inal 
RAILWAYS 
Bengal Nagpur .. 2t i 
INSURANCI 
Legal and General ... 20* 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Aberfoyle Pintns. . 5 10 
Cons. Tea and Lands ” 
Craighead Tea 3* 
Demodera Tea 3° 
Eastern Produce, etc. 5* 
Morib Plantations . 5 
New Crocodile Rbr. . 5* 
MINING 
Broken Hill South . 1/—ps* 
Coloma (Fiji) Gold... |1/-—ps* 
Geevor Tin Mines Jlo* 
Siamese Tin 15* 
Southern Siamese Tin 8* 


OVERSEAS 


n 
a 
Name 2 E 
eS 
B.A. and Pacific 16 ¢ 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 16 
B.A. Western ... 16 
Canadian Pacific... 42 
Central Argentine .... 16 


30 | 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








' . yailable 
om 3 Net Profit Availabl 
Total Deprecia- after Deb for 
Profit ion, etc. *| Distribu- 
Interest : 
tion 
a or oe £ 
| | 
130,030 121,660 182,765 
84,216 6,874 32,801 57,886 
332,896 100,000 114,688 119,577 
Dr. 11,807 | Dr. 16,057 |Dr. 16,057 
3,025 1,411 | Dr. 1,003 1,877 
12,111 19,845 41,896 
185,236 7,786 38,854 
6,372 250 6,601 
17,724 9,306 
50,220 253,930 
10,308 477 6,230 
26,183 11,131 15,710 
37,171 11,821 26,498 
18,446 6,241 8,595 
42,908 15,429 31,148 
21,181 51,186 163,282 
52,716 9,974 21,532 31,475 
20,965 7.615 9,935 
| 165,414 50.000 28,393 35, 581 
20,413 1,698 8,776 11,300 
61,269 10,500 47,352 74,541 
15,886 47 10,079 11,967 
534,987 172,576 262,743 
104,111 11,364 21,757 27,891 
7,741 6,141 14,260 
Dr. 19,372 22,455 Dr. 13,565 145,439 
49,587 23,922 44,124 
Y 2] 958 1.668 
1,066 iS 4 185,613 4 S67 
- 


Gross Receipts 


for Week 


inding 
1940 or 
Yet. 19, $1,115,000 30, 
19° $1,867,000 264, 
19 $676,000 6, 
21, $3,913,000 + 
19, $1,339,650 — 206, 


330,000 132,755,000 





Appropriation 
Difference 
Pref. Ord. To Free’ in Carry 
Div. Div. Rate Reserves Forward 
(+ or —) 
| 
£ £ % £ £ 
56,000 21,132 9 5,000 | + 39,528 
18,000 | 11,250 2 1,436 | 2,115 || 
38,231 60,375 6 iu’ 16,032 
16,057 
1.003 
20,506 20 661 
75,000 10 12,786 
2,500 10 836 
1.200 6,666 6 870 
113,855 10 40,000 1,620 
5 52 
8,580 0 2,551 
5,552 4,935 6 1,334 
3,025 900 3 2,225 +t 91 
8,828 3,531 3 3,070 
16,594 18,162 10 16,430 
690 9,090 15t 10,000 | + 1,842 
5.750 »0 ' 1,865 
),125 8,625 5 9,64 
7,000 10 : + 1,776 
ae 19,663 25 30,000 | — 2,311 
2,686 7,558 6 ‘a | 165 
3,500 118,750 20 37,070 | 13,256 
7,875 | 20 15,000 | 1,118 
6,750 : het | 609 
aa 13,565 
18,750 4,000 1,172 
19 5 14 92 
4 46 140 1 696 8.411 
ita 





Preceding Year 


Total Net Ord. 
Profit Profit Div. 
£ | £ | /o 
116,338 106,894 | 9 
72,819 28,316 2! 
162,353 56,374 212 

5542 1,061 Nil 
10,020 2,935 6 
136,552 90,806 30 
134,525 79,818 12:2 
2,377 194 Nil 
7,188 1,860 3 
255,384 200,730 10 
5,986 1,411 2 
22,735 9,630 10 
40,°61 15,954 6 
19,089 6,900 6 
43,857 17,913 3 
106,791 50,109 10 
51,572 19,657 15+ 
11,578 5,290 10 
174,195 | 62,968 | 12 
6,626 2,948 | 3 
61,381 44,529 25 
13,531 11,562 6 
344,519 178,829 | 2v 
46,088 26,199 | 20 
10,561 9,061 | Nil 
55,057 41,481 Nil 
27,279 24,539 Nil 
1,648 1,098 
4,063 194,037 


ee ee 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


' P ig 
al i Ves Con 4 A 
i 
INDUSTRIALS 
1 Anvlo-Grk, Magnesite 
Argentine Land, etc 
Attock Oil 
Jan l 0* Australian Mercantile 
Bellamy (Joseph 
Rirmghm. Small Arm 
No 22; N Borneo Co. nee 
Dec. 14 Z2io* Bristol Brew. Georges 
Nov 7 3* Bristol United Brew 
Nov. 30 s* Brit. Elec. Trac. (Def. 
Nov. 3 * British Match 
) Crabtree Electrical 
Nov. 21 A Daily Mirror Newsprs. 
Dick (R. and J. 
East of Scotland Trust 
Dec. 18 Ever Ready (G.B. 
Dec. 91/6 ps* Fillery’s Toftlees 
‘ JFio* First Convrsn. Invst. 
Nov. 29} 15* Handley Page.. 
Nov. 28) Nil* Herrburger Brooks 
¢ Free of 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 


Receipts 


| 1940 


or 
000 17,924,000 1,694,000 
000 29,694,000 1,034,000 
000 = 9,993,000 1,120,000 


+ 15,664,000 


22 9,045,500 


100 22,361,850 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 





Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 





Int. r *Int 
= a Prev tie a — Pay- Prev 
- Tota at Vous Compan + ss Yotal asia oe 
3* 2 Horden Collieries Tt 7 ea 10 
i + Kalgoorlie Electric 5* ‘ Nov. 15 3* 
5* De l 5* Kirklees 5 8 6 
6 Lake View Invest. . 210* Dec. 2) 21o* 
i* De } 3* Latin American Invest. 3 |Dec 3 2 
7 6 Meters, Ltd. . Zin ‘ 212* 
$ Nil Northampton Brew.... Ot 15 15 
i2t | $18 (Nov. 29) 18 Perak River Electric 6 'Nov. 21 2 
slot, «18! 18ls Ragusa Asphalte ... 5° 5* 
15* Dec. 1 15* Robinson and Cleaver 2t 5 Nov. 15 6 
254% Nov. 15 234* Shropshire Electric A. i* 4* 
12lot 17 17 Smethwick Forgings 121>* 1215* 
5* 5* Sunday Pictorial .... 210%) 210* 
10 7 Tecka Land .......... 8 6 
54 7 7 BO NE on aractans 215* 21o* 
15* Dec. 2} 15* Thompson (Bilston 15t 22 20 
8 ; 7 Urban Electric ........ 4* 4* 
2* Dec 2 21o* Wath Main Colliery... $315* ; $312* 
10* Nov. 29 10* Wellworthy Piston . 107 5 15 
3 5 Wombwell Foundry .. 10 10 
cor aX 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Name Oct. 30, 1940 Name Oct. 30, 1940 Name Oct. 30, 1940 
Mid. & Sthn 11/6xd bid = National D. 9,6-10/6 Key. Gold | 7/101:-9/4 
Limited Inv., 11/—12/6 Century ... |10/llo-Il/10loxd Br. Ind. 4th 9/9-11/6 
New British 7/3-8/3 Scottish ... | 9/1!o-10/712 Blec. Inds. | 11/11.-12/71 
Invest. Tr. 8/—10/-xd* | Univ. 2nd.. | 11/—12/9 Met. & Min.| 9/3-10/9 © 
Bk. & Insur. | 12/—14/~xd* Inv. Flex. .. 8/—9/3 Cum. Inv... 11/9-13/3 
Insurance .. 12/—14/-* Inv. Gen... 11/6-12/6xd_ Producers .. 5/3-6/3xd 
MEE shcnee 12/6—14/6* Key. Flex.. | 7/1010-9/4 Dom. 2nd .. 4/6-5/3 
Sct. B.L.1.T. 9/3-11/3* | Key. Cons. 76-9 - Orthodox .. 6/3-6/9 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for or ti 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury a . a 














i i | 7 sie “th. 
Prices, se. Price, | Ch’ ge | Yiela || ant te | Last two || Price, | Ch’ge Yiela 
Year 1939 | N f Securit Oct. | since | On 30, , Dividends ity || Oct. | since 
Oct. 30, 1940 ame 0} y 30. | Oct. 3 » || Oct. 30, 1940 Name of Security 30, | Oct. | Oct. 30, 
High | Low | High | Low |  _—_—_—_—_—_—_| 1940'| 23) ~=19M | High | Low | @) @) ) 1940 | 23 | 1940 
l l British Funds 2 & ; 1 % | iron, Coal, &c.—cont. || ] r.cr 
7ilg | 61 | 7634 68lg || Consols 212% ......... 75 “i 3 6 9/|| 34/6 | 20/- 10 ¢ iv ¢) S. Durham Ord. £1... || 25/- ns 9 12 d. 
1071, | 98 | 1107g | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... || 11014 1g! 312 11f|| 54/9 | 33/9 T2124) +5125) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 40/6 |... 319 0 
— | 987g | 981g || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985g si i 47/6 | 26/- 1212 c| 1219 c|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 39/3 ; 6 7 Ot 
9654 | 90lg | 10012 | 9512 Do. 219% 1944-49 , 9914 ne Lee So 39/- | 17/6 10126 4 a) Swan, Hunter /1...... 26/3 Tlod 11 9 0 
991g 927g || 103 | 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 . 10214 + 1g' 214 4 24/3 11/6 2loa 51p b|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 18/9 9d | 8 10 0 
991, 87 | 10214 | 94 Do. so after 1961 10112 lie | 3 9 If|| 21/1019) 9/6 6 6b 4 a\| Vickers 10/-............ 13/9 aes 75 0 
112lg | 103%, || 112 | 107lg || Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10733 + lg, 218 5 Textiles 0 
8714 7934 | 9234 | 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 91lo ais i $ 8/1012, 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 3/6 Nil 
935g 8734 || 98le 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 98 oe 2 18 1l 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 6) Coats,J.&P. £1 | 29/6 617 
951g 871g | 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 98 3 2 2 || 39/1012) 20/3 7 ¢€ 219 a|| Courtaulds £1 ......... 28/6 4 19 0 
1091g | 1001p | 11334 | 10553 | Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 11154 3 310 35/9 21/10le 5 b 219 a)| English Swg. Ctn. £1 23/9 316 6 ; 
9914 | 9454 || 102 98% 6 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 100! 2 8 10k|| 24/49} 11/9 Nil c| 712 c|) Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 16/— 64/9 6 9 
9678 Qllg || 10134 | 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 10114 le! 218 8 61/3 | 42/6 t10 c¢ 8loc)| Patons & Baldwins {1 | 47/6 3/311 6 
ves | exe || 1003g | 100 | War Bds. 212% 1945-47, 10015 + 1g at t 
1083g | 102 || 11112 | 10513,6) Victory Bonds 4% ... | 11054 ve 3 5 9 Electrical Manufactg. 
he --- || 1007g | 98 || WarL.3% 1955- 59... 100 le 3 00 43/llo 26/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢/|| Associated Elec. £1 ... 36/- 511 0 
987s 86 | 103 =| 93lg || War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 101xd +15 | 3 9 4f| 92/6 | 66/3 15 6b 5 a) British Insulated £1... || 77/6 5 30 
8378 73 | 891g | 801, Local Loans 3% ema | 8712 t+lgli3 9 § 69/- 46/3 10 6b 5 aj| Callenders £1 ......... 56/3 +1/3|5 6 6 
9 8 «Ol | 100 | 971g || Austria 3% 1933-53. 99 ; 33 6 20/- 11/6 12126 712 a) Crompton Park. A 5/- 15/- 6d | 6 13 3 
64 551g || Tile | 5954 || India 212% ........+++ 67)o 314 3 33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢| English Electric £1 ... 27/6 | +1/-|7 6 6 
99 | 78 97l4 8214 SS, ee 92 316 2 83/- | 52/6 20 ¢ 20 c| General Electric £1... | 72/6 +6d/5 10 9 
115% | 1041g | 115 | 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... 110!o lo/ 313 8 Gas and Electricity 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 | 23/6 5 b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. : 31/3 5 20 
10614 95 | 107lg | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... || 105 + lb} 4 2 0 42/6 | 20/6 10lg¢ 3 a) County of London 26/6 719 0 
1121, | 103 | 11073 | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 108 : 420 27/- 18/- 2loa 31g 6, Edmundsons él ieenee 22/- 5 9 0 
1031, 92 || 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 103! | 410 5 18/3 11/6 1",9d 214 a| Gas Light & ra 14/- 5 13 9 
110 =| «102 | 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 106 lo' 315 5 8312 29 4 6 Nila) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 37 16 0 0 
| | Corporation Stocks 32/6 21/9 5 b 219 a} Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 25/- 6d'6 00 
1lllg | 104 11044 | 104 | a 3% 1946-56 105 + 4 110 21/- | 12/- 2105 Nila) London Ass. Elec. £1 13/- 318 9 
815g ! 72 85 78 i. Yee 82 i> 2 31/419, 17/6 4lo b 212 a) North-East Elec. £1... 22/6 6 5 0 
93%— | 86lg | 9941p 8712 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 90 313 0 42/3 | 22/- 6 b 3 a Northmet Power fi 27/6 1/-| 611 0 
102%, 95 | 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 100 i 310 6 38/712, 24/- 5lob 212 a, Scottish Power £1...... 28/9 512 0 
Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 b 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 || 29/6 5 10 0 
911, 73% 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 80 3 512 6 Motor, Cycle and 
651 34 5812 22 Austria 410% 1934-59 28 ; . Aircraft 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) ~~ * 17/6 7/6 BD GBB Ge BE Be ccccccccescccee 139 $ om 
231g | 6lg 351, 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.. 28 1 9 0 Op! 16/412) 6/- 4a 6 6) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 96 6d 10 11 0 
19 - 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 13 . 11:10 On|) 36/3 17/3 12lgc\ 12l9c¢) De Havilland Air. £1 21/3 3d 111 15 0 
551g | 23lg 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 19 1 16/9 7/- T15 c\ tl2lgc Fairey Aviation 10/-... 11/3 11 2 3¢ 
72 | #30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * 18/712) 12/4lo a. 6 c} Ford Motors {1 ...... 16'6 l 7 § h 
8614 58 7934 5012 | Egypt Unified 4% ... 67 1 519 0 15/712} _6/- 1712 6} 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 96 17 2 0 
121, “ 101g 8 French 4% (British) ... * 60/712, 39/412 1212 b 219 a)| Lucas, J.(£1) ......... 48/9 10 8 6 
44 4 75g 412 German Dawes 5% 5 88/3 | 28/9 25 c| 20 c)} Leyland Motors £1 ... 55/- 750 
331g 3 6le 2 Do. Young La. ale% 2 27/712, 16/9 45 c 40 c Morris Motors 5/-Ord. 226 6d' 817 6 
30 15 2419 12lg Greek 6% Stab. Ln.. * 42lx0 21g 5 a 15 6) Rolls-Royce £1......... 3 5 8 0 
351, 15 25 1014 Hungary Tip? an gheaes 14 12/354, 6/- 22l2¢, 25 cc! Standard Motor 5/-... 11/6 1617 0 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930...... * Shipping 
22/712, 12/3 4c 5 c| Furness, Withy £1 ... 18/- 3d | 510 O 
— _ ae vn 23/9 13/6 4126 2 aij P.&O. Def. £1......... 20 610 0 
oh Last two em Ch 8 Yield 20/- 13/- » « 5 c|| Royal Mail Lines £1... 15/6 6d 6 8 0 
Oct. 30, 1940 Dividends Name of Security ” ros Oct. 30, 10/9 4/- Nil ¢ Nil c) Union Castle Ord. £1 7/- Nil 
. 2 : Oct. 1940 Tea and Rubber 
High | Low || (a) (6) © _|_1940 | 23 16/712, 5/9 6 « 4 || Allicd Sumaira £1...... 8/9 929 
% % Railways £4. &. 27/3 14/- 2 « 4 b Anglo-Dutch £1 ... 144 fied 5 0 
10 3lg Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 Nil 32/10ie 20/- Z2iga 7lo 6) Jokai(Assam) {1 ... 2 '9 1700 
Ql, 475 Ni Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... * 3/1lt,4 2/3 4a 6 6 London Asiatic 2/- ... 3 613 3 
52 22 3lec lisa Gt. Western Ord....... 33 10 12 O 34/9 20/- 6 6b 3 a) Rubber Trust £1 ..... 25 Oxd » 0 
80 341g 5 ¢é 2l2a@ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 id 0 O 3/3 1/7le 9 « 5 c\ United Serdang 2/- ... 2/1 115 0 
60 20 4¢ 2a Do.4% ist aa -ehkede 33 2 2 6 Oil 
24 & Nil c llgc L.M.S. Ord. ssaaneies 13 s111 2 0 60/334 23/l'2' 20 e¢ 5 ¢,) Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 24/4 7iod) 4 2 0 
601, 21, 4 ¢ BS Gi BS FE. BGR  .ccccccee 36 l 10 19 O 27/71; 14/6 Tigk 1219 a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 25 600 
701g 35 2b 2 a TEES. benavsscncsoe ; 48 8 5 O 73/6 35/- 16 b 5 a} Burmah Oil £1 ......... 12 6 16' 918 0 
6514 24 Ilo © Ss a|| Lon. Trans. “C” ... 27 5 9 0} 81/10 28/9 +20 ¢ +5 ce} Shell Transport £1 ... 344 13,215 of 
22 y Nil ¢ 114 Southern Def. ......... 1054 lg/11 12 0 80/- 45/6 Tiob Jig a) Trinidad Leasehlds £1 68 9 + 7 0 
79 351g S ¢ 2loa Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 43 142s Miscellaneous 
104 581, 2loa 2126 Do. 5% Pf. 74 l 614 0 62/6 38/9 Jl2b 5 a Assoc. P. Cement £1 60 7 P28 
Banks and Discount 44/3 239 5 6b Nil a) Barker(John) £1 ..... 276 3] t 
67/9 47/6 10 6 7iga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 50 700 44/6 27/6 m29 « 30-9c Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 89 13,319 0 
3421, 31612 6 a4 6 6 Bank of England...... 327 l 313 O 56/- 28/9 Blob 3 a Brit. Aluminium £1... 40 l 515 0 
£51 £43 2 8 ¢ 8 c Bk of Montreal $100... * 107/6 53/ilo t20 c t19!gc_ Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 826 6d 411 OF 
30/9 19/- 5 6b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 239 615 0 62 42/6 7 a 10 6 British Oxygen f1 .. 626 13'5 8 9 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank {1 ; 65 l 1 6 0 52 32/6 12196 7!oa_ Brockhouse(J.) £1 .. 33.9 11 16 0 
Gl, 514 5 5b 5 a Chtd. of India £5..... 7 7 23 9 65! 27 . « 4 c) Cable & Wir. Hdg. .. 19 l 8 3 0 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 439 a a 651¢ 31g 15 2 1123a Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 tly 6 40 
£95 £52 £2le b| £212 a Hongkong and S. $125 61 1's 3% 38/9 19/9 9 ¢ 12 ¢ Dunlop £1... 30 3 3d «6455 18) 6d 
54/6 30/- 6 6b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 146 l 5 8 O 10/1 4/- Nil « Nil c!' Elec. & Mus. Inc d. 10/- 5 i Nil 
824 51739 7lob 7iga_ Martins £20, £212 pd. 7 5 0 0 28/3 16/3 25 f 15 a Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 256 ’id | 717 6 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd.... 79 6d 4 0 6 6316 314 20 b 7io a, Gallaher Ltd. _ £i j 6 5 
55g + 5 6b 5 a Nat. Dis. £21» fy. pd. 434 5 5 | 28/6 16/3 25 6 15 a Gestetner (D.) 5/- 176 ll 8 6 
321g 231, 8 b 8 a N.of Ind. £25, £12lopd 25 716 O 93/9 64/41» 5 a 20 6) Harrison & Cros. sf. £1 75 613 3 
69/9 39/- 7126 7iga Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 56 6d'5 6 O 40/6 25/- 5 b 2 a Harrods £1 ... 263 6 6 
444 385 8lob 8lo.a Royal Bk. of Scotland 105 7. > a 33/934 17/6 5 b 3 a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 97/3 3d | 5 18 ( 
48/6 29/- 614 b 354a@ Union Discount £1... 35 ] 5 14 O 13/9 5/- Nil « 3lo c/ Imp. Smelting £1... 8 9 ! 3; 0 0 
85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 6 5 5 (3 61129 355g  =$1510b t7loa\) Imp. Tobacco £1 ..... ; 110 Of 
Insurance $49%Q6 $301, | $2°25¢ $2-00c Inter. Nickel n.p. .. ‘ 
243, 1554 40 a 50 6} Alliance £1, fully pd. 21 ly 1 5 9 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6 International Tea 5/- 11 5 9 O 
131g 85 6/- b 4/6 a Atlas £5, £ll4 pd. .. Ol, 3 3 34/3 23/115 5146 Nila|) Lever & Unilever £1... 23/1 11015 8 0 0 
165g 82539 ee . t22!2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 12 41/319 3+ 426 24/6 20 ¢ 10 ¢} London Brick £1 ..... 10 5 0 0 
155:¢ 95i¢ 6/- 6 Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 11 5 4 3 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6b) Lyons(J.) Ord. £1 80 13'5 00 
2838 161, 84. 075¢ tl2\ca Prudential £14 ...... 19 1 6 Of 54/4) 25/- 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 35 64'5 8 O 
8ly 5 19 6} 11 a Royal Exchange £1 .. 6 412 0 4149 224 5 a 12106) Metal Box £1 3 5 3 9 
7 4l4 T10 6 1334a@ SunLtf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 5 0 0 87/6 45/- 7lga 210 6) Murex £1 Ord. .... 726 116 0 
Investment Trusts 23/71 13/9 6 6b 2!0 a Pinchin Johnson 10/- 1 9 114 6 
498 460 14 6b 11 a Alliance Trust ......... 466 6 5 7 0 17/6 12/6 is 5b 3 a Ranks Ord. 5/-..... 15/7 fied 5 16 0 
18744 170 8126 3i2a Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 170 , 2.6 61/6 36/3 I2lob 2!o0a\ Spillers Ord £1 .... 526 5 14 0 
188 135 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 139 7 =. 2 57/9 35/- 10 6b 3l9a| Tateand Lyle £1 5 3 519 0 
187 155 8 b 5 a Invest. Trust Def. 155xd 8 8 O 45/6 29/6 5 5 a) Tilling, Thos. {1 ..... 89 1/315 2 0 
16519 139 3a 7 +b Trustees Corp. Ord.... 144 l 618 0O 26/3 12/- 20 « 5 c| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 189 3d | 213 6 
175 14039 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 152 611 0 96/9 59/9 10 a 13346) Tube Investments £1 826 Tiod 5 15 0 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 lll4b 334a| Turner & Newall £1 62 Tioed| 4 16 0 
125/6 96/3 +20 5b +5 a_ Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 1113 13,4 9 OF 52/6 38/9 a 7lo b| United Dairies £1.... 44/4 Modi 512 6 
57/6 36/3 ll 6b 5 a Courage Ord. £1...... 40 8 0 0 28/3 15/- 2210 c| 281g 0; United Molasses 6/8.. 1/3 od'70 0 
70/3 46/- 6144a 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 ... 57/6 6d '513 0 66/3 38/9 50 b 20 a. Woolworth Ord. 5/- 7'6 ] 513 0 
83/- 45/- 11 a 14 6b) Guinness Ord. £1 . 66 6 710 O Mines 
76/6 47/- 16 6b Jloa Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 69 2 616 O 65/712 26/3 95 c 95 ec Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 10 26 910 0 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 6 Watney Combe Def. £1 39 6 6d 811 0 11/9 6'3 t3lga «83\06 BurmaCorp.Rs.9 . 7 ad | 9 5 COT 
Iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 6 354 a) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 313 8 16 0 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 cc Baldwins 4/-......... 4'6 i |) aa 15 lllo 95 b 95 a Crown Mines 10/- .. 13 7 6 9 
34/71, | 13/1le t5 a t10 6b Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 2311 4iod' 6 8 Gt Bl, 21730, Nil c| Nil c) De Beers (Def.) £210 1 Nu 
8/9 3/6 6 6b 4 a Cammell Laird 5/- ... 59 814 0 41/634 25/3 11146 2114a@) Randfontein £1......... 33/9 13}13 9 ¥ 
24/7ig 11/3 5 6b 3 a Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 18 3 : 815 0 11546 558 25 6 25 a) Rhokana Corp. £1 7 619 0 
28/11, 12/6 10 ¢ 10 c¢ Dorman Long Ord. £1 21/3 9 8 O 16/- 7/- 10 a 10 6) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 133 7 11 0 
26/1lls| 13/6 t2l2a\ t4 6) Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 21/3 3d | 6 3) OOF 101g 678 75 b 75 a) SubNigel 10/-... 8 os 7 
27/9 13/1l> 15 6b 7loa\ Hadfields 10/- ......... 213 6d 918 O 7llig 5 5/6b 2/6a) Union Cp, 12/6 fy. pd 6 6 16 
2/7ig | 11/3 i 5106 Powell Duffryn £1 ... 126 6d 12 0 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 539 ! Nil 
(a) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flet yield. 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. (4) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average ee ae 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield on 1°523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Alse 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 2p per cent. basis. (gq) Worked on 65% basis. + Free of Income Tax. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Oct. 22, Oct. 29, |; s Oct. 22, Oct. 29, Oct. 22, Oct. 29, 
asm 1940 1940 es. —— soe8 19s 1940 1940 
CEREALS MEAT ot 6 in. Shirtings. yds. s. d. s. d. 
GRAIN, etc "19x 19, 32's & 40's... 34 6 34 6 Aer 
— Whea s. d.  & » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
ield No. L N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St.J. 32 9 33 O 18 X 16, 10 Ib.......... 12 11 12 11 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
t. 30 Eng. Gaz. av., per Cwt. (€)......... 148 14 9 » 39 in. ditto, 371g yds., s. d.  * 
; Flour, per 280 lb.— 16x 15,84. ...... 1 WU 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
7 Straights, e London ...... 5 é 23 . TEAS (per = £ s. £ s. CHEMICALS— 
5 En az., aV., per cwt. 2( 2 SN MEE bopedgenccvacetesrevaces Nom. Nom. : : =) is 
;¢ —_ 142 14 3 I ic atcnniee Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net ......... oe oe ee 
> OF Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0. b.. 11 412 11 0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 Tartaric, English, less 5% = Sic 2 Ge 
7 0 Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. fob. 12 3° 12 3 JUTE (per ton)\— Ammonia, Sulphate e perton 9/14/6 9/14/6 
» 0 MEAT—Beef, per 8 1b.— 8 48 i ot 3, ( c.i.f, Dundee, 21/15/0 21/5/0 Nitrate of Soda.......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
, ; English long sides ...........004+ { 6 0 a AENOV. (ROW) corcecccerevecs a ae - a a a a ey pueess per _ uae wae 
Imported hinds ..............+0++ 54 5 4 susie et 8 Ib. COpbvnennni 3 0 3 0 ae ae cna = { 5/0/0 5/0/0 
li 2 St 4 ¢ ton)—. ict e 3. s. SY wentintcctdvseeres er ton mie 
9 a gee Rages ...... { $0 8 0 tenet “6 0 26 0 Hs . ware Save 
> 0 Imported .....0.0eseeeeeees 4 4 4 4 SILK fom lb. )}— s. d. s. d. COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/150 
5 0 Pork, English, per 8 Ib...... 8 0 8 O { shea ‘ i ‘a . € 
5 0 BACON (per cwt.)—W ilts. cut sic ie 113 6 113 6 Japan ae eee ee os py mn s = " ml 
| 6t HAMS (per cwt.)—Green : 118 6 118 6 DED. stsnntecakimadvamnicaedasne -_ ls Guceralend $40/50 lb, 0 5 O 514 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. inne *to’bur. Ord 0 4 0 43. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 1954 1954 pe, . g eee eenenaats , ’ 
OTHER FOODS Sclecsed blackfaced reasy a 14 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6 0 654 
3 ; BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0O Auieneniions cand. oe aia 37 37 English & Welsh Market Hides— oa 6 & 
5 6 CHEESE cer Cwt.j-— oo 2 0 2 Cape scrd. average snow white... 2934 2954 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... { 0 51a 0 5ia 
:. Home Produced .......-- - . N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 24 4 . 
i. 7 er 2 9 2 Tove— LEATHER (per lb.) — << a 
» 0 COCOA (per cwt.)— i a II ve ctccscusdacexmavns ; 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............068 2 O _ 
BN MEE, cccasenectevssisceees 7 _ 0 y : 56's super carded ............... 39 39 oa a 
2 0 RN xc ciecnseankaneeninne , { os . 5a 0 48's average carded ............ 31 31 SROUIINED se cscccccccssccccccccsseses 1 10 1 10 
» 0 1 , 44’s prepared ............... 2954 2954 . 07 07 
» 0 COFFEE (per cwt.)~ MINERALS Insole Bellies ................s00000+ : ; * 
3 0 BOON CUNT. C. EE. ceccccccoscceee Nom, a COAL ( sail . £ a ee a : + 
: . 75 (O (per ton)— 22 «3 > 3 ; . f 
7 Costa Rica, medium to good 105 0 110 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ppsoniincly 2. os SNEED TREN scesnsonsvenenesnace 20 20 
3 0 EGGS (per 120)—English............ 35 0 35 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne 336 «123 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
5 0 LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 O IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
1 9 POTATOES (per cwt.)— 680 . Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (6) Kerosene, pening ae ates 0 ll 0 11 
; 2 . 2 8 ¢ Bae ee 302 6 302 6 aporising Oil ... O 1lllg O 1lly 
o <td amammammaenanm 13 6 8 6 a. we 6 se 6 (6) Automotive gas oil, in buik 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 O ex road tank waggons ......... 1 6l2 1 612 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. - = NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
» 0 cif, U.K./Cont. .........00 a: / 0 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 Thames— = ‘ 
a REFINED London— ie : 257/5/0 259/15/0 PUERRCBs. 000000 cccccccccscesces 0 7i2 O 7! 
; 9 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... ‘ 40 6 40 6 Tin—Standard cash ............. 257/10/0 260/0/0 a iIRene 0 8. 0 8 
! : Sa dieeeniiiinies 38 0 38 0 261/15 ia 25/0/0  25/0/0 
) st West India Crystallised ...... 141 6 41 6 ee. ae : : eae . ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 30/0/0 30/0/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — ea : _ 95 0/0 25/0/0 RUBBER (per lb.) — eS «& s. 4. 
6 inden sommed and un-{ 0 6 0 & Go aoe 33/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 1113;5 O 1115; 
0 StEMMED «.------+seeeeseseeeees 2 4 2 4 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—-TN Orange 980/0/0 80/0/0 
6 i Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 2 1 2 st : 190/0/0 190/0/0 
0 i NED. nchesascwacsanwscneccas 2 6 2 6 Nickel, home delivery ............ 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
0 7 , ‘ 90/0/0 90/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ......... 00 92/0/0 92/0/0 Linseed, raw 41/10/0 41/10/0 
0 COTTON (per lb.) — d d. Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 Rape, crude 44/5/0 44/5/0 
0 Raw, Mid-American............... 8-14 8-18 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/0 c 2 le ) nen ge ume Dibdndemaniadaved 31/2/6 31 Z 6 
0 ELI, Kecsaesrecksnes 13-13 13-23 eiitheat 50/0/C 0 GUI, GEES dace cccccccscccccccss 28/2/6 28/2/6 
! Yarns, 32's Twist .................. 14-84 14-88 Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib.) 54/10/0 54/10/0 Rt acirhetssssaenemseons 19/15/0 19/15/0 
ie” SEE sactrene ceedksanee 16°09 16°13 : . & i = Ou Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 6/17/6 6/17/6 
9 » 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... 27:00 27:00 GOLD, per fine ounce ...........+.. 168 0 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 7 i 
0 Cloth, 32 in. “— 116 yds. s. d. o SILVER (per ounce)— ’ Be tiiindtetendtecesesesavsuns 10/15/0 10/15/0 
: 16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 23 9 23 9 STEN ccneccennsesceccccccetesseorecess Lillo 1 11%6 ican cincendinekencnsibe 16/10/0 16/5/0 
a (a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
0 (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended October 19th and October 26th. 
0 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
0 
0 Oct. 23, Oct. 30, Oct. 23, Oct. 30, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Oct. 23, Oct. 30, 
Oy 1940 1940 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
0 GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—conr. Cents Cents Mid.-c 5 Ce ae 
} Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 8754 8314 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 7°25 7°25 eet ene ee 102" 102, 
: wall Winnipeg, Oct........... 705g 70 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— ‘ Rubber, N.} Y., smkd. sheet spot 2012 2039 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 6234 5914 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ..... 4°42 4°44 Do. Nov.-Dec. 2010 20 
0 Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 35lo 345. Coffee, N.Y. cash— a — Sugar, N. s Cuban Cent., ; 
0 Rye, Chicago, Dec. ........0000. 4614 43lo Rio, NO, 7 ...ccccccsccssceees 514 514 96 deg., spot > aes lite i 2-80 2-87 
Oj Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 4314 4354 Santos, No. 4 .....+s+2se0+ 7:00 7-00 Suaar, NY. 96 d No. 4 
9 METALS (per lb.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9°85 9-78 - c . D eg., No. 4, 9-81 9-70 
0 Copper, Connecticut ............ 12:00 12-00 Cotton, Am. mid., Nov. ....... 9°65 9-60 OnDe SnOOe See Sisesacessese : ' 
0 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 51°6212 51-3712 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. «......- 5°45 5-40 Moody’s Index of staple com- __ 
: Lead, N.Y., spot................., 5-50 5-50 Lard, Chicago, Oct.........+ssee0 4:70 4:60 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 165-2 164°3 
a 
6 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
6 
3 CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
6 Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
0 U.S. $, except for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
0 from $-{£ rate. New Zealand* on London* 
Ot Bolivia.* Sight selling rate 149-00 bolivianos per £, July 31, 1940. 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $, September 3, 1940, Buying Selling Buying Selling 
: for holders of permits buying in the “* open ” market. ; 
0 Ecuador. Sight selling rate 16-90 sucres per U.S. $, September 13, 1940. Aus- aa N Aus- N 
a : ; Pet * 7 . ; ’ li ea- : ew | tralia | New 
0 Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- Australia New tralia jand Australia Zea- Zea- 
0 sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. Zealand (any (any land one land 
9 Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5:5212 cordobas per mail) mail) mat) 
0 U.S.$ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. T.T. 125 1243, 125 1243g 12522 | 125 
i Paraguay. Sight selling rate 76-40 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free” (t) “(H)() (+) “(+)(4) 
: paper peso, August 29, 1940. Ord. Air Ord. Air Air Ord. 
. El Salvador, Sight selling rate New York was 2:5034 colones per $, August 31, 1940. Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail ideemne lene 
: Venezuela. Sight selli ate Ne -19 i > m% ince April 27. Sight 12653 126lg 12614 ie 1250 124716 12413;¢ 1241l)g 1231546 2 23 
0 wela see rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U $ since Apri , 30 days 12710 12650 12634 1263 , nS 13419. 112435 12316 12516 124, 
* Exchs ‘ erative i ies. 60 days 12753 1271, 12714 1267s ece «se 124lg (1241g 123716 1 g 12447 
: ” "aeeiieaaes aaa a neva -aa 90 days 1281 1275 12734 12733 124 123% 1233;5 125516 124) 
” ‘ ; _—— = ~ —- * All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
7 Changed From To Changed From To + Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 
» Amsterdam Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madrid July 15,°35 5 4 + Plus postage. 
ams ar «-» Aug. 28, 2 AVIAGTIG on. cece uly 15, 39 7 
0 Athens nea Jan. 4,°37 7 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35 ... 21o SOUTH AFRICA 
ot Batavia ......... Jan. 14,°37 4 3 “eee Sep. 22,39 312 419 (Buytne Rates per £100 STERLING) 
0 Belgrade ...... Feb. 1,°35 612 5 DID basceesanse Jan. 3,°39 2lo 2 ; 3 ; 
9 Berlin ......... April °40 4 31g ~=Pretoria ......... May 15, ’33 ‘ 31 T.T Sight 30 days 60 days 90 days 
Brussels veseccees Jan. 25,°40 21p 2 THE ssieeses Oct. 1, = 415 — 8 sight sight sight 
0 ucharest ....,. May 5,°38 419 31 : . 5 - - - 
0 Budapest ...... yd 28, °35 4 4 . RGB  ooeccececees Feb. 17, "4 of 51.b London on: 4 @& & . & ¢@ Le @ i we «4 i eh « 
0 Calcutta ......... Nov. 28, ” lo Rio de Janci 3 i Rhodesia 100 5 0 100 13 0 101 1 3 101 9 6 101 17 9 
- Nov. 28, °35 3lo 3 io de Janeiro May 31,°35 .. 31, we oo 0116 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 
6 Chil oan S4 4lea | Rome............ May 18,736 5 41 S. Africa 101 | 101 8 0} 1 d , 
0 freer Mavesesasess June 13, "35451, 65 Sofia ............ Aug. 15,°35 7 6- S Rates per £100 STERLING) 
Copenhagen .. Oct. 9,°39 419 5lg  Stockholm...... May 16,’°40 3 3p (SELLING Rates PER £ aRLING 
Cisingtors ... Dec. 3,°34 4lo 4 BE ssexiuaan Nov. 25, °36 2 11 : - : 
Kovrno teeeeeees sep 14,°39 5 7 Tokio Re ss iaceeeke Mar. 11, ’38 3-285 3-46 Sight Telegraphic 
BR” ek iecsois May 11,°36 5 412 fellington ... May 27,’40 3 2 don on :— a a s. d. 
N.Y. Fed. Res.. Aug. 26,°37 1p 1 Dublin ......... Sep. 28,°39 5 4 Rhodesia laa al aia 99 15 0 bo 15 0 
South Africa , 100 5 0 100 5 O 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT 


1958-63 


REGISTERED STOCK, 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
2nd December, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 
dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in London, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
1st November, 1940. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 

1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 

2nd December, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 
dividend. 


1949 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.( 


ist November, 1940. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1040, 
and FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK 
1945-05 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due ist January 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 


2nd December, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex 
dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


ist November, 1940. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the ening of the 


2nd December, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex 


dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
1st November, 1940. 











TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
Es.d £2 df. 
12 Months - - 218 0 ; ss 


6 Months - . 19 0 110 6 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


SOOO E HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE EERE EEE HEE EE EE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESS 


THE ECONOMIST 
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CITY OF REGINA 
FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st January 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 


2nd December, 1940, after which the Stock will be transferred ex. 
dividend. 


1943-63 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 

ist November, 1940 


rnc ccccccccccccc ccc nn nnn 
RIO TINTO COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Share Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from Thursday, the 31st October, to Thursday 
the 14th November, both days inclusive, for the preparation of the 
Half-Yearly Dividend on the Preference Shares, which will be paid 
on 15th November 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will 
receive payment of the said Half-yearly Dividend on the Preference 
Shares at the rate of Two Shillings and Sixpence per Share, less Income 
lax, on and after Friday the 15th 
of Preference Share Coupon No. 87, 


November, 1940, On presentation 
at the Company's Office in London 
Coupons for payment in London must be left four clear days pre. 


viously for examination, and may be deposited forthwith 
By Order, 
J. DAVIDSON, Secretar 
Offices of the Company 
11 Old Jewry, London, E.¢ 


25th October, 1940 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Incorporated in Canada Liability) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONSOLIDATED 
DEBENTURE STOCK NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK CALGARY AND EDMONTON 
RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. ATLANTIC AND 
NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE RE. 
DEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK.—In preparation for the payment 


of the half-yearly | 


with Limited 


RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 


interest payable on the 1st January next, on the above 
Stocks, the Transfer Books will be closed on 22nd November, and will 
be re-opened on 2nd January. F. J, WHIDDETT, Deputy Secretary 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 


a 


sist October, 194° 


The most pressing of all debts is the Debt of 
Honour owing to the men who, at Sea, on Land, 
or in the Air, have fought for Britain. 


There is no easier way to pay this Debt than to 
give generously for your Poppy on Remembrance 
Day — more generously than ever before, because 
Poppy Day now helps ex-Service men of ALL wars. 


it helps their families, too, and the widows and 
children of the fallen, for all of whom, thanks to your 
gifts on Poppy Day, the British Legion works day 
in day out throughout the year. 


POPPY DAY NOV. iI 


DONATIONS AND POPPY SELLERS 
These are our urgent needs. Please send gifts and offers of help 
to your local Poppy Day Committee, or to HAIG’S FUND, 

CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 























(COA lawyer with diplomatic experience, 
negotiator not litigator, desires appointment. Work 
requiring initiative and skill in negotiation particularly 
welcome. Please write Box 78, 


THE Economist, 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 












1 ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 

These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 
Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines 
are also available. 

Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 

The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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